Teens!  Have  a  cheek-to-cheek  connplexion 


with  nnedicated 


ARTHUR  MURRAY 
DANCE  BOOK 


3  easy  steps  aid  greatly  in  coping  with  skin  problems: 

1.  CLEAN  UP!  Medicated  Scrub  Soap  routs  out  grime,  oil,  stale  make-up. 
Oatmeal  ingredient  helps  rid  skin  of  impurities,  blackheads,  blemishes. 

2.  CLEAR  UP!  Medicated  Refining  Lotion  checks  bacteria,  reduces  large 
pores.  Gives  skin  softer,  finer  look. 

3.  HELP  HEAL  UP!  Medicated  Blemish  Cream  helps  heal,  hide  blemishes. 


WITH  YOUR  SCRUB  SET 
PURCHASE. Today's  popular 
dance  steps-  the  cha-cha, 
merengue,  samba,  rock  ’n' 
roll,  etc.,  diagrammed  and 
explained  by  the  world's 
foremost  teacher.  It's  a 
$1.75  value  —free I 


Important:  For  fast,  noticeable  results- follow  all  3  steps  faith¬ 
fully.  every  day  with  Dorothy  Gray  Scrub  Set  $2.85. 


Dorothy  Gray 


Ol«»99  DOROTHY  GRAY.  LTD 


Created  by  The  International  Silver  Company,  \iertden.  Conn. 


t'lve-piece  place  setting,  S-U-25.  Inc  Jed  lai 


Silver  Melody  is  a  particularly  beautiful  example  of  the  “balanced  place  setting,”  originated 
by  the  creators  of  International  Sterling.  Each  piece  curves  toward  the  plate  — the  curve 
accentuated  by  the  graceful  swirled  design.  Ask  your  favorite  silverware  store  to  show  you 
Silver  Melody  and  all  the  other  lovely  International  Sterling  patterns.  You’ll  want  to  register 
your  choice  and  start  collecting  your  very  own  family  treasures  right  now. 

International  Sterling.  . .  loveliest,  by  design 

For  a  solid  sterling  pin  in  Silver  Melody,  made  like  a  miniature  spoon,  send  one  dollar  and  your  name  and  address  to  International  Sterling,'*  Meriden,  Camn. 


Look  what’s  new  from  the  Quaker  Kitchens 


WHAT 
&  NEXT! 


For  ^irls 
>v]io  know  l>oys 
A\  lio  like  to  etxt ! 


At  the  Top  of 
your  Gift  List 
put 

RISK!® 


Fabrics  of  the  Future.  Let’s  start  with 
the  finish!  This  may  seem  to  he  a  topsy¬ 
turvy  notion,  hut  we  live  in  a  world 
where  rinnarkahle  things  happen  every 
day.  The  finish  we’re  talking  about  is 
called  “bacteriostatic”  and  it’s  applied 
to  f.drries,  freeing  them  of  odors  and 
keeping  them  hygienieally  clean  through 
a  great  many  washings  and  wearings. 
Hv  retarding  the  growth  of  odor-form¬ 
ing  bacteria,  these  finishes  help  to  keep 
fabrics  fresh  and  fragrant.  That’s  a  fine 
id<*a,  w  hen  son  think  of  keeping  lingerie 
and  foundation  garments  dainty  as  a 
dewdrop. 

Bye-  Bye,  Bacteria!  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  protection  of  fabrics  against 
bacteria  and  fungi  that  cause  disea.scs. 
Worn  by  doctors,  nurses,  and  patients, 
these  fabrics  can  reduce  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  many  infections  diseases 
in  sickrooms  and  hospitals.  Seem  un¬ 
believable?  The.se  “fabric  deodorants” 
and  hygienic  finishes  are  on  the  market 
and  in  use  right  now! 


Trade-mark  jor  continental  game  equipment. 

A  brand  new  game  that’s  really  different, 
daring  and  dynamic;  an  all-out  contest  for 
control  of  vast  territories  —  with  the  whole 
world  your  theatre  of  operations!  Involves 
strategy,  skill,  chance.  Fascinating  fun!  $7.50 


Fabric  Fantasies.  As  more  new  syn¬ 
thetics,  more  “miracle  fahries”  are  cre¬ 
ated,  the  predictions  become  more  fan- 
t.istic.  K  store  owner,  for  example,  looks 
forwartl  to  the  tlay  of  chemical  fibers 
which  will  shrink  or  grow-  on  the 
wearer,  so  there  will  be  no  need  for 
clothing  alterations.  If  you  think  that’s 
soiiK'what  far-fetched,  remember  stretch 
hosiery,  the  kind  that  fits  many  sizes. 

.Sealed,  not  Sewed.  A  dress  manu- 
f.icturer  foresees  the  day  when  a  new 
kind  of  machine  will  seal  or  even  mold 
the  sections  of  a  garment  together.  All 
that’s  recjiiired,  .says  he,  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  fabrics  that  can  be  fused 
together.  .\nd  if  you  think  that’s  impos¬ 
sible,  think  again!  It’s  already  being 
done  w  ith  hats. 


See  how  Quaker  Oats 
makes  hamburgers 
the  juiciest! 


MONOPOLY 


Trade-mark  jor  real  estate  trading  game  equipment. 

With  a  little  bit  of  luck  —  and  heaps  of  FUN  — 
you  can  win  a  “fortune’’  .  .  .  be  the  richest  one 
in  your  crowd.  Smart  trading  does  it  —  in  the 
world  s  top  favorite  game.  Great!  $4.00,  $5. 00 


KEEPTHISA  SECRET— the  way  to 

fix  the  juicy  burgers  that  make  men 
think  you’re  great.  With  Quaker 
Oats,  your  burgers  will  never,  never, 
never  shrink  or  dry  up. 


IT’S  FUN  tossing  the  burger  ingre¬ 
dients  into  a  bowl  and  mixing  ’em 
up:  IH  lb.  ground  beef,  cup  un¬ 
cooked  Quaker  Oats,  'i  cup  chopped 
onion,  2  tap.  salt,  K  tap.  pepper, 
1  cup  tomato  juice.  Shape  into  8 
burgers,  broil  .'5  to  8  minutes  on  each 
side  till  they’re  a  beautiful  brown. 


Let  It  Bain!  .An  imaginative  consumer 
en\  isions  a  day  when  all  fabric  will  be 
adaptable  to  weather.  If  you’re  caught 
ill  a  downpour,  yoii’ll  simply  stroll 
home,  taking  your  time  and  humming  a 
tune  as  the  rain  rolls  off  your  back. 
When  \()u  walk  out  of  a  well-heated 
house  into  the  frosty  street,  your 
clothes  w  ill  automatically  adjust  to  the 
drop  in  temperature,  keeping  you  com¬ 
fortable  w  herever  vou  are. 


CLUE*" 

Trade-mark  Jor  detective  game  equipment. 

If  you’re  mad  about  mysteries  .  .  .  CLUE  is 
the  ’’whodunit"  for  )ouf  Never  a  dull  moment 
as  you  track  down  six  suspects  and  a  houseful 
of  clues.  Different  each  time  you  play!  $3.50 

CAREERS®  —  Parker's  lively,  adventure- 
packed  game  of  optional  goals  with  a  whirl  at 
fascinating  fields  of  your  choice!  $3. 00 

other  Parker  Games  to  give  — 

DIG®  •  PIT?!'  •  FLINCH® 
PARKER  BROTHERS,  INC..  Salem,  Mass. 

ManufKtured  in  CanadJ  by  Collett-Sproule  Boies,  Lid.,  Toronto 


Note:  For  more  good  ways  to  amaze  men, 
friends,  and  parents,  get  our  free  recipe 
booklet.  Si'nd  your  name  and  address  to 
Mary  Alden,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Box  3361, 
Chicago  .54,  III. 


Cooking  and  eating 
are  more  fun  with 
Quaker  products 


Too  Ch>od  to  Be  True?  Wait  and  see. 
.Ml  these  predictions  are  fabric  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  year  19701 


QUAKER  OATS 
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OUR  FRONT  COVER 

A  raft  of  colorful  packages,  a  protty  girl,  o  handsomo  boyl 
She's  not  telling  him  what  hit  Christmas  gift  is,  but  he's  rightfully 
intrigued  by  the  looks  of  it.  Do  your  pockoges  look  as  attractive 
as  these?  Turn  to  p.  19  and  you'll  find  out  how  it's  done.  Photo 
courtGsy  of  Hallmark. 


J 


no  seams 

to  worry  about 


seamless  stockings 

1.35-1.95 


Bright  table  setting 
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For  a  tfstivc  tamily  lioliday  meal, 
the  plaee  setting,  shown  above,  is  pretty, 
practieal,  and  just  about  unbreakable. 

!  Melamine  dinnerware,  in  CJolden 
i  Crapes  pattern,  by  Branehell,  costs 
$19.95  tor  a  16-piece  service  tor  four. 
.  .  .  I)ust-N-\Vax  is  a  spray-on  prepara¬ 
tion  that  dusts  as  it  polishes  wood, 
i  plasties,  and  other  surfaces.  7-oz.  can, 

I  79(‘.  By  Bon  Ami.  .  .  .  Silicone-treated, 
lint-free  Dottie  Dustcloth  (6  for  $1) 
and  Miracloth  for  wet  cleaning  (12  tor 
$1)  are  new  in  the  Coats  &  Cllark  line. 
.  .  .  Tiara  Celebration,  a  non-alcoholic 
champagne,  makes  a  tasty  party  be\er- 
age  and  a  fun  holiday  gift.  The  cork 
pops  when  the  bottle  is  ojieued.  The 
drink  is  bubbly  and  is  made  from  white 
grapes.  $1.79  a  bottle.  .  .  .  Decorate 


Non-alcoholic  toast 
for  New  Year's  Eve 


Well-cut  pizza 


Holiday-decked  door 

C]hristmas  greens,  shown  above,  or  cre¬ 
ate  holiday  designs  on  gla.ss  windows 
and  mirrors  with  lioliday  Sprinkles,  a 
home-decorating  kit.  By  Osborne-Kem- 
per-Thomas.  $2.49.  .  .  .  .\nother  dec¬ 
orating  help  is  Sno-Flok,  artifieial  snow 
Complete  kit,  $4.9H.  By  F.  .\1.  Kngi 
neering  Co.  and  Cieneial  .Mills.  .  . 
Flame-resistant  Cdiristmas  trees,  made 
ol  Bovana,  come  in  green,  light  blue 
pink,  and  white.  Sizes  and  price's  rang* 
from  3  ft.  for  $3.49  to  S  ft.  for  $12.98 
By  Premier  Decorations,  Inc.  .  . 
Spateens— footgear  of  Beaunit’s  elasli 
cized  faille.  $2.29.  Ceiri  of  .Miami.  The 
Pizza  Pie  (ait ter  makes  slicing  easier. 
By  Kkco  Products  Co.  89(?. 


.  .  .  and  that’s  what  we  mean!  Write  us 
a  postrard,  ((ivinK  your  opinion  on  any 
suhjert  and  criticism  of  any  kind — 
brickbats  or  orchids.  We  want  to  know 
tehal'g  on  your  mind.  Other  reaiiers 
do.  t€M>.  Address  Letters  Editor,  Co-ed, 
33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

— The  Editors 


Time  to  renew  Co-ed! 

Hardly  seems  possible  that  Christmas  is  just  a  few 
weeks  off!  And  after  that,  the  semester’s  over  before 
you  know  it.  If  you  ordered  Co-ed  for  one  semester 
only,  this  is  your  last  issue!  Check  with  your  teacher 
today— to  make  sure  your  Co-ed  subscription  is  re¬ 
newed  for  next  semester.  There’ll  be  more  great  fea¬ 
tures,  more  fine  stories  and  articles— wonderful  sur¬ 
prises  in  store  for  you  in  each  issue  to  come.  You  won’t 
want  to  miss  any  of  the  fun! 


Dear  Editor:  _ 

My  dad  says  that  a  weekly  allowance 
of  $1.50  is  enough  for  me.  I  think  he 
should  give  me  at  least  $3.  I  pay  for 
school  supplies,  amusements,  after¬ 
school  snacks,  records,  and  carfare.  Most 
of  my  friends  receive  between  $2  and 
$5  a  week.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
must  pay  for  their  lunches,  too,  whereas 
I  take  a  lunchhox  from  home.  Do  other 
Co-eds  have  my  problem?  If  so,  how  t 
do  they  solve  it? 

—Madeline  Moore,  t- 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Let’s  hear  from  other  Co-ed  readers 
on  this  tender  topic.— Eti. 

Dear  Editor: 

I’ve  been  a  subscriber  to  Co-ed  for 
some  time  through  my  home  economics  I . 
classes.  In  one  of  your  issues,  I  found 
a  wonderful  recipe  for  “Sweeter  Muf¬ 
fins,”  which  I  have  lost  and  cannot  re¬ 
place.  If  possible,  please  send  it  to  me. 

—Brenda  Bartski, 
yjorthville,  Mieh. 

That  particular  recipe  appears  in  a 
special  .section  entitled  “How  to  Master 
the  Art  of  Muffin  Making.”  beginning  i 
on  page  23  of  this  issue,  Brenda.— Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

To  me.  Co-ed  is  the  greatest!  It  is 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  wonderful  sur¬ 
prises.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

—]ane  Patterson, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Dear  Editor: 

1  usually  borrow  Co-ed  from  my 
friends.  How  do  I  become  a  subscriber? 

—Edith  Bofiert, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Single  subscriptions,  addressed  to 
your  home,  are  available  at  $1.50  (add 
25c  for  postage  to  Canada)  per  year  (8 
issues).  Write  to  Co-ed,  Subscription 
Dept.,  33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.,  and  enclose  check  or  money 
order.  You  know,  we  hope,  that  if  10 
or  more  of  your  schoolmates  enter  an 
order  through  your  teacher,  you  get  the 
8  issues  for  $1  each  and  the  magazines 
are  delivered  to  your  school.— Ed. 


Good  to  look  at,  great  on  you!  Two  wonderful  shirts  in  all  the  new  colors. 
Newest  of  all— bone  beige!  Left:  all-cotton  oxford  that's  happily  no-iron. 
Right:  the  madras  plaid  in  no-iron  Dacron* /cotton.  Each,  3.98 


Ship’  n  Shore 
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^1''1ME  flies,  as  the  sa\  ing  goes,  and  it  won’t  he  long  before 
you’ll  he  waving  good-hye  to  old  1959  and  saying  hello  to 
young  19h()  There’s  no  nieer  way  to  do  it  than  to  invite 
your  friends  to  an  Open  House,  so  that  you  can  all  he  to¬ 
gether  on  this  exciting  occasion. 

.\n  Open  House  is  a  particularly  hospitable,  cordial  kind 
of  party  to  give  on  this  evening.  Because  of  its  informal 
nature,  guests  are  free  to  drop  in  for  a  little  while,  exchange 
best  wishes,  go  or  stay,  as  they  please.  The  hostess  (that’s 
you!)  can  enjoy  her  own  party  in  a  relaxed  and  easy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  holitlay  happiness.  In  a  word,  it’s  fun! 

Ilotf  to  Get  Goinfi.  Invitations  need  not  he  formal.  You 
may  phone,  write,  or  deliver  them  in  person,  just  so  you  let 
folks  know  there’ll  he  good  company  at  your  house  on  New 
Year’s  Eve.  Just  mention  the  starting  time  and  ask  them  to 
join.  If  there  are  any  adults  you’re  especially  fond  of,  it’s  a 
nice  idea  to  ask  them,  too.  Tell  them  it’s  Open  House  and 
you’d  like  to  exchange  wi.she.s  of  the  season  with  your  dear 
friends. 

Deck  the  Halls.  Boughs  of  holly  would  he  nice,  of  course. 


hut  here  are  some  suggestions  for  party  decorations  that  may 
he  easier  to  get  and  are  just  as  gala.  Bu\  a  hatch  of  h.dloon.s, 
all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors,  and  blow  them  up.  Tie  the 
openings  tightly,  so  they  don’t  fizzle  out.  and  tajH-  them 
.securely  to  walls  aiul  the  tops  of  door\\a\s.  truK  lavish 
effect  can  he  achieved  hv  twisting  streamers  (jf  flameproof, 
crepe  paper,  criss-cro.ssing  tlu-m  above  the  buffet  table,  and 
attaching  the  ends  to  the  ceiling  moldinns.  Tie  the  streamers 
together  in  the  center,  right  above  the  table,  and  from  that 
point,  hang  a  generous  cluster  of  balloons,  so  tliat  they  look 
like  a  fantastic,  festive  chandelier. 

.Y  ilebonair  toji  hat  is  your  buffet  centr  rj)iece.  To  make 
this,  cover  a  small  hatbox  or  wastepaper  basket  with  black 
crepe  paper,  pasting  it  down  smoothly  with  the  grain.  With 
the  box  opening  as  a  pattern,  cut  a  carilboard  “brim”  three 
or  four  inches  wide.  C!over  the  brim  with  black  crepe  paper, 
too,  and  tape  it  securely  to  the  hat  opening.  Multicolored 
confetti,  lightly  touched  with  glue  or  paste,  is  sprinkled  on 
the  sale  to  form  the  legend  ’60,  in  honor  of  the  New  Year. 
Alter  the  hat  is  tlioroughly  dry,  heap  it  with  noisemakers. 


rariuUon  lixtant.  Ktiro  S>rup 
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MENU 

>  *  Holiday  Rarebit 

*  \  eg-kab<d»>«  x 

*  Almond  P'ortunes 

*  Strawlierry  Punch 


bright  and  frilly,  which,  like  your  party  hats,  are  to  he  found 
in  the  five-and-ten-cent  store. 

A  Scasotuil  Setting.  There  is  nothing  more  inviting  than  a 
pretty  table,  well  set,  imaginatively  decorated,  and  offering 
tempting  refreshment.  The  most  attractive  table  is,  of  course, 
immaculate.  Linens  are  fresh  and  glossy;  silverware  or  steel- 
uare  gleams;  glassware  sparkles  and  dishes  twinkle. 

Set  your  table  so  that  guests  can  serve  them.selvcs  com¬ 
fortably.  Silver  should  he  lined  up  in  straight  rows,  napkins 
handy,  and  dishes  stacked  within  easy  reach.  .\ny  large  deep 
how  l,  glass  or  pottery,  will  do  for  the  punch  how  l.  Odd-sized 
.serving  platters,  w'ith  serving  pieces  nearby,  will  he  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  if  the  food  has  been  served  with  an  eye  to 
shape  and  color.  The  simplest  candlesticks,  holding  candles 
of  many  colors,  will  shed  luster  on  the  table,  .^nd  if  you 
haven’t  any,  substitute  masses  of  grc*en  leaves  and  perky  red 
berries  or  a  trailing  plant  set  in  a  nest  of  party  favors. 

FochI  .  .  .  Festive  and  Fal)idous.  The  menu  is  a  delight, 
easy  to  prepare  and  serve.  The  recipes  are  given  on  p.  10, 
but  there’s  more  to  this  f(M)d  than  just  the  making  of  it.  .\11 
of  it  is  lovely  to  l(K)k  at,  delicious  to  eat,  and  very  much  in 
the  holiday  spirit.  Your  main  dish  is  Holiday  Rarebit,  which 
is  really  a  dreamy,  creamy  Welsh  rarebit,  touched  with 
pimiento  red  and  olive  green.  Served  on  toast  triangles,  its 
light  enough  for  guests  who  may  Ire  going  on  to  dinner,  yet 
.substantial  enough  for  those  who  plan  to  stay  on. 

\’eg-kabobs  are  tasty  Brussels  sprouts,  tricked  up  to  look 
beautiful  and  taste  mysteriously  delicious.  They’re  easy  pick- 
in’s  for  the  buffet  line,  since  they’re  served  on  toothpicks, 
like  elegant  hors  d’oeuvres. 

h^or  holiday  red,  there’s  a  Indrbly  punch,  w'hich  gets  its 
color  from  the  strawlxTries  in  it  and  its  sparkle  from— well, 
wait  till  you  see  the  recipe. 

Before  completing  the  menu,  let’s  stop  for  a  (juick  re¬ 
minder.  VV^hen  planning  your  Open  ffouse,  remember  to 
write  a  complete  shopping  list,  checking  the  kitchen  shelves 
to  avoid  duplication.  Do  w  hatever  shopping  and  preparation 
you  can  in  advance  of  party  day,  so  you  needn’t  be  hurried 
and  harried  as  guest-time  draws  near.  If  you  like,  invite 
some  friends  to  act  as  co-hostes.ses.  That  way,  you  divide  the 
work  and  share  the  fun  of  planning  and  doing  things  together. 

Fortune’s  Favorites.  We’ve  saved  the  best  for  the  last  of 
the  menu.  It’s  an  almond  confection,  a  crisp,  mouth-melting 
tidbit  that’s  almost  out-of-this-world.  After  baking,  each  one 


is  rolled  into  a  tiny  tube,  making  a  perfect  container  for  a 
fortune. 

Clet  .some  plain  paper,  cut  it  into  narrow  strips,  and  write 
your  own  fortunes.  For  example: 

’59  was  fine,  but  ’60?  Divine! 

Don’t  look  now,  but  you’re  surrounded  by  friends! 

If  you  want  to  be  happy,  have  something  to  do,  some¬ 
thing  to  love,  and  something  to  hope  for. 

If  you’re  not  afraid  to  roll  up  your  sleeves,  you  won’t  lose 
your  shirt. 

Tuck  each  fortune  into  an  almond  ccxikie  so  that  a  little 
piece  of  it  shows.  (Otherwise  it  might  lx*  nibbled  by  mi.s- 
take. ) 

And  for  you,  a  special  fortune!  Confucius  says:  "Your 
Open  House  will  bring  you  great  pride  of  accomplisbment 
and  joy.  Happy  New  Year!’’ 
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^Holiday  Rarebit 

%  rup  liiilirr  or  maricarine  1  ••'P*  Worrenler«hire 

1  cup  all-purpoftr  flour  itaure 

1  tHp.  Kail  %  rup  finriy  rhopprd 

Yi  t'‘P>  dry  niUHlard  pimif‘nto*KlufTod 

DukH  cayrnne  pepprr  (irren  oliveK 

6  rupK  rrliquefird  iuHlant  4  rupK  gralrd  prorrsK 

non-fat  dry  milk  Amrriran  ('hrddar 

rryHialH  (arrordiiiK  to  rhrrKe  (about  1  lb.) 

package  directions;  I'oast  triangles 

Melt  butter  over  boiling  water.  Add  flt)ur,  salt,  mustard, 
and  pj-pper;  bb-nd.  Gradually  add  relicptefied  instant  cry- 
tals,  Worcestershire  sauce,  and  olives.  Cook,  stirring  fre- 
(piently  until  thickened.  Add  cheese  and  cook,  stirring 
occasionally,  until  chee.se  melts.  Serve  ovjt  toast  triangles. 
Garnish  with  sliced  olives,  if  desired.  Makes  12  servings. 

Cosd 


AVeg-kabobt 

.3  10-O/.  pkgK.  fro/.en  11'^  Isps.  salt 

Krussids  sprouts  Isp.  pepper 

1  rup  olive  oil  1  rup  drained,  pickled 

6  ibspH.  vinegar  unions 

1  tbsp.  rbili  ponder 

C(K)k  Brussels  sprouts  as  directed  on  package.  Drain,  if 
necessary.  Combine  sprouts,  oil,  vinegar,  chili  powder,  salt, 
and  pepper;  mix.  Let  stand  1  hour,  stirring  occasionally. 
Arrange  onions  and  Brussels  sprouts  on  cocktail  picks. 
.Makes  alK)ut  12  servings. 

Co-ed 


^Almond  Fortunes 

14  eup  butter  nr  margarine  *4  eup  light  corn  syrup 
%  cup  tirnily-parked  bronn  1  rup  sifted  all-purpose 
sugar  fl«»ur 

1  rup  ground  almonds 

Melt  butter  or  margarine.  Add  sugar  and  syrup.  Heat 
mixture  to  l)oiling  point.  Hemove  fn»m  heat.  Stir  in  Hour 
and  almonds.  Drop  mixture  by  spoonfuls  about  3  to  4 
inches  apart  on  greased  baking  sheets.  ( Bake  only  alK)ut 
fi  at  a  time  for  ea.se  in  handling  cookies. )  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (325“  F.)  until  just  gohh-n  brown  (about  10  minutes). 
C'ool  alxiiit  1  minute.  Hem(»ve  each  c(M)kie  with  wide  spatula 
and  wrap  (piickly  around  buttered  handle  (»f  wooden  spoon 
to  form  roll.  Gently  slide  off  handle.  Set  cookie,  with  seam- 
side  down,  to  cool  on  wire  rack.  Makes  about  24  cookies. 
{Note:  If  cookies  lx*come  too  stiff  to  roll,  return  to  oven 
1  to  2  minutes  to  soften. )  Before  .serving  cookies,  insert  for¬ 
tunes  wbich  you’ve  written  on  paper. 

Co-ed 


'^Strawberry  Punch 

2  tbsp.  gral<‘d  lemon  rind  2  6-oz.  cans  frozen  orange 
B  whole  elovcK  juice  eoneenirale 

cup  granulated  MUgar  2  I -lb.  pkgK.  fro/.en  whole 
2  cups  water  slrawberricK,  thawed 

li  cup  lemon  juice  2  qlK.  ginger  ale 

Combine  lemon  rind,  cloves,  sugar,  and  water.  Heat  to 
boiling  point  and  cook  over  low  heat  5  minutes.  Cool  and 
add  orange  juice  concentrate.  Mix  well.  (Hiill.  just  before 
.serving,  add  strawberries  and  ginger  ale;  pour  over  block 
of  ice  in  punch  bow  Garnish  with  orange  slices  as  desired. 
Makes  about  4  quarts  cf  alx)ut  24  5-oz.  .servings. 

Co-ed 


On  with  the  NEW! 

ET  a  head  start  on  1960  by  making  your  first  New  Year’s 
resolution  in  advance.  What’ll  it  be?  “Resolved:  to  give 
the  best  New  Year’s  Eve  party  ever!’’ 

The  successful  hostess  should  not  only  know  what  games 
her  guests  want  to  play,  but  also  when  to  play  them.  If  the 
gang  arrives  in  a  rug-cutting  mood,  don’t  insist  on  a  pencil- 
and-paper  game.  But  as  soon  as  several  guests  lose  interest, 
suggest  a  game. 

SWAPPING  OLD  FOR  NEW.  Inform  guests  that  they 
are  to  bring  to  the  party,  wrapped  in  bright  gift  paper,  some 
object  for  which  they  have  no  use  whatsoever.  It  can  be  any¬ 
thing— an  old  stuffed  panda  bear,  an  unwanted  gift  from 
Uncle  Horace,  a  plaster  statue  which  has  been  collecting 
dust  for  years. 

Write  the  name  of  each  guest  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 
Fold  the  papers  and  shufHe  them  in  a  hat.  Ask  a  guest  to 
draw  from  the  hat  two  names  at  a  time,  and  announce  the 
names.  The  two  guests  whose  names  were  called  then  ex¬ 
change  packages.  Then  two  more  names  are  called,  and  the 
next  two  packages  exchanged,  and  so  on  until  all  the  names 
have  been  announced.  Blow  a  holiday  horn  to  signal  that 
guests  can  open  their  “gifts.”  After  that,  anything  can  hap¬ 
pen,  as  your  guests  discover  what  silly  objects  have  been 
palmed  off  on  them! 

“FIRSTS”  OF  1959.  .At  the  end  of  each  year,  it’s  fun  to 
beat  the  pollsters  to  selecting  the  “Top  Ten”  news  events, 
hit  songs,  best  sellers,  sports  heroes,  and  .Academy  .Award 
nominations.  Do  a  little  ground  work  in  advance,  so  that 
you’ll  be  able  to  settle  disputes  and  differences  of  opinion 
which  are  bound  to  arise.  You  might  award  a  1960  comic 
calendar  to  the  guest  who  lists  the  most  “firsts”  correctly. 

BANG-UP  MIXER.  You  didn’t  plan  it  that  way,  but  it’s 
happened!  Halfway  through  the  evening  you  find  that  some¬ 
how  all  the  boys  have  congregated  in  the  kitchen,  while  all 
the  girls  remain  in  the  living  room.  Now’s  the  time  to  use  a 
mixer. 

In  advance,  you’ve  blown  up  a  balloon  for  each  girl  in¬ 
vited  to  the  partv,  and  placed  a  slip  of  paper  with  her  name 
on  it  inside  the  ball(H)n.  So  round  up  the  boys,  and  ask  each 
to  puncture  a  ball(X)n.  The  girl  whose  name  pops  out  will  be 
his  first  partner  for  dancing. 

ALL  IN  “NEW  YE  AR.”  To  test  gucst.s’  ingenuity,  plan  a 
“humati  Scrabble  game.”  Let’s  say  you  have  14  guests.  Divide 
them  into  two  teams,  and  provide  each  player  with  a  hirge 
card  on  which  is  painted  a  letter  in  the  words.  “.\F"W 
YE.AR.”  Cards  should  be  strung  so  that  they  can  be  hung 
about  players’  necks.  Distribute  cards  so  that  each  team 
has  all  the  letters  in  “NEW  YE.AR.”  (For  16  guests,  you 
might  use  “CALENDAR.”  For  20  guests,  try  “FATHER 
TIME.”) 

Now  number  the  teams  “one”  and  “two.”  Instruct  Team 
One  to  form  another  word  using  some  or  all  of  its  letters. 
Each  time  Team  One  forms  a  new  word.  Team  Two  must  do 
so.  The  team  that  stays  in  the  running  longest  wins.  More 
than  15  words  can  be  made  with  letters  in  “New  Year,”  so 
each  team  should  be  able  to  form  at  least  seven  words.  You 
can  reward  the  winners  by  serving  refreshments  to  them  first. 
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ristmas 


Moke  a  kissing  ring  (left)  to  sus¬ 
pend  in  a  doorway.  (You  and 
your  friends  con  maneuver  "spe¬ 
cial"  people  beneath  it!)  Form 
a  series  of  rings  from  lightweight 
coat  hangers.  Twine  each  with 
green  crepe  paper.  Wire  together 
and  add  fake  or  real  mistletoe 
in  center.  Decorate  with  clusters 
of  silver  leaves,  red  carnations. 


Christmas  card  pin-up  (right)  is 
simple  to  create  from  a  yard  af 
fishnet  curtain.  Cut  basic  tree 
shape;  back  it  in  bright  red  foil. 
Fasten  to  door  or  wall  with  tape. 
Trim  with  gold  rickrack  and  tree 
balls.  Cards  are  paper-clipped 
ta  tree  as  they  arrive. 


Mfg 


>\cn.  L.  WrUht  &  Soni  Co 


All  llie  Trim  111  I II  ITS 


Melamine  dlnnerware  by  Texasware 


So<»trh  Hrantl  Tape 


A  centerpiece  you've  made  yourself  will  add  gaiety  and  sparkle  ta 
the  family's  Christmas  dinner.  You'll  need  five  lengths  of  evergreen, 
pine  cones,  dried  leaves,  holly  berries,  and  candles.  Choose  candles 
broad  enough  to  stand  alone.  Using  a  square  cake  tin  as  the 
container,  anchor  two  flower  holders  to  the  bottom  of  it  with  clay. 
Then  insert  greens  at  varying  angles.  Stand  the  candles  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  tuck  leaves,  pine  cones,  and  berries  among  the  branches. 
Gild  leaves  and  pine  cones  before  adding  them  to  the  greenery. 


Dress  up  your  holiday  buffet  table  with  a  Christmas  angel. 
Cut  a  36-inch  strip  of  paper-backed  gift-wrap  foil,  and  band 
bottom  edge  with  metallic  gift-wrap  tape.  Fold  foil  into  ^V2 
inch  pleats.  Fasten  top  with  cellophane  tape.  Cut  wing 
shapes  from  foil,  pleat,  and  fasten  to  dress.  For  head,  cut 
5-inch  circle  of  pink  construction  paper,  and  draw  on  face. 
Tape  head  to  skirt  top  with  a  pipe  cleaner.  Seam  skirt 
back  with  tape.  Make  halo  from  strip  of  foil.  Attach  to  head. 
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(done  can  bring. 


"Pick-up  cleaning  about  the 
house  will  be  a  pleasure  with 
a  hand  vacuum  cleaner.  Here's 
Singer's  "Magic  Mite,"  $29.95. 


A  purr-fectly  luxurious  peignoir 
gown  of  kitten-soft  brushed  nylon 
knit  is  wonderful  for  those  wintry 
nights.  This  one,  by  M.  C.  Schrank 
Co.,  $11,  is  machine  washable. 
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The  shine  will  be  in  Mom's 
eyes,  not  on  her  nose,  when 
she  uses  this  lovely  gold 
compact.  Revlon,  $2.95. 


Colored  bath  crystals  make 
soakings  in  the  tub  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  Dorothy  Gray's,  $2.50. 


Virr  Motli 


In  this  corduroy  jumper  coat. 
Mom  will  look  like  a  model  at 
the  breakfast  table.  It's  worn 
over  on  old-fashioned  cotton 
nightie.  M.  C.  Schrank  Co.,  $1  3. 


'IT 


She'll  really  enjoy  waking  up 
each  morning  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
mode  in  her  new  electric  perco¬ 
lator!  Hamilton  Beoch,  $26.95. 


Tinted  floral  note  paper  enhances 
writing,  makes  social  correspond¬ 
ence  fun.  Here's  Eaton's  "Needle¬ 
point,"  which  costs  $1.25  a  box. 


Make  sure  Dad  opens  his  plaid  robe 
first  on  Christmas  morn,  so  he  con 
wear  it  while  other  gifts  ore  passed 
around.  By  Dunmar,  of  Eastman 
Chromspun  acetate,  it  costs  $7.95. 


A  case  of  grained  leather  for 
shaving  and  grooming  acces¬ 
sories  is  a  stylish  traveling  gift. 
By  Yard  ley,  this  one  costs  $6.50. 


Here's  a  chromium-finish  butane-gas 
table  lighter  with  adjustable  flame  for 
lighting  cigoret^s,  pipes,  or  cigars.  One 
fueling  lasts  a  yscr!  By  Ronson,  $18.95. 


At  home  or  office.  Dad  will  find  that 
writing's  a  pleasure  when  he's  using 
your  gift — a  fountain  pen  and  pencil 
set.  Sheaffer's  Pen  for  Men  costs  $20. 


Here's  a  set  of  conversation-piece  glasses 
featuring  eight  capital  cities  of  the  world. 
Libby's  "International  Set,"  $5  for  8  glasses. 


A  wristwatch  is  always  a  "well- 
timed"  Christmas  gift.  This 
waterproof:  model  with  alli¬ 
gator  strap,  by  Westclax,  $20. 


This  double-treat  gift  will 
make  Dad  a  gay  party  hast. 
Macadamia  nuts  by  Royal 
Hawaiian,  t  $2.75.  Snifter- 
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Charm  yoor  big  brother  with  a  "soft  os  silk"  sport  shirt  of  wrinkle- 
ond  shrink-resistant  fabric.  Try  one  boldly  etched  in  o  plaid  of 
green,  red,  blue,  or  other  holiday  colors.  This  Berkshire-Hathaway 
creation  is  woven  of  cotton  and  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s  Zefron.  $10.95. 


Cosh  in  on  your  little  brother's  interest 
in  high  finance  by  presenting  him  with  o 
money  gome.  This  newcomer  is  Milton 
Bradley  Company's  Spot  Cosh,  $3.00. 


Put  Uncle  Ed  "in  orbit"  with 
o  fragrant  shaving  lotion. 
This  "Space  Mon"  novelty, 
by  Sportsman,  costs  $1.50. 


HOW 


Please  o  cousin's  palate  with  a  two-foot 
Santa  packed  with  tasty  party  treats.  This 
one,  by  General  Foods  Carp.,  costs  $2.95. 
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Make  sister  Jane's  eyes  pop  with  a  daisy-printed  "leotite" 
of  Durene  Mercerized  cotton,  or  big  scoffs  of  persimmon  red 
plush.  Both  by  Capezio.  "Leotite,"  $13.95.  Scuffs,  $12.95. 


Moke  Grandma's  Christmas  jolly  with  apron,  towel,  and  8 
napkins  of  holly  screen  printed  linen.  By  Vera,  set  is  $6. 


A  perfume  bottle  with  glittering 
coquette  attached  will  dress  up 
Aunt  Emmy's  vanity  table.  This 
one,  by  Helena  Rubinstein,  $1.50. 


When  giving  o  sweater,  tuck  in  o  packet 
of  cold-water  soap  for  easy  non-shrink 
washing.  Woolite's  box  of  packets,  $1. 


"Polish  up"  Cousin  Sue's  holiday  with  a  manicure  set, 
complete  with  removers,  base  coat,  polish,  and  other 
tools.  This  one,  in  gold  case,  by  Cutex  costs  $5.95. 


Spark  little  sister  Sandra's  interest 
in  nursing  with  a  game  on  the  subject. 
This  is  Cherry  Ames'  Nursing  Gattje 
by  Parker  Brothers  Inc.  Price  is  $2.Q0. 


How  about  some  fancy  slippers  of  cor¬ 
duroy,  fur,  or  long-piled  plush  to  keep  a 
friend's  feet  toasty?  Thom  McAn,  $2.95  pr. 
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De-fuzzing  legs  without  cutting  them 
will  be  easy  when  you're  using  an  elec¬ 
tric  shaver.  They  come  in  pastel  shades. 
This  is  Remington's  "Princess."  $17.50. 


You'll  floor  friends  with  a  giant  panda 
rug  of  washable  Acrilan  by  Chemstrand. 
Rug  by  Mitchell  Accessories,  N.  Y.,  $11. 


Here's  a  creamy  floral  bouquet  lotion 
sachet  in  a  delightful  hobnail  bottle. 
Friendship  Garden  by  Shulton.  $1.75. 


Music  will  fill  the  room  when  you  ploy  your  new 
phonograph.  A  second  speaker  in  lift-awoy 
lid.  "Stereo  Portable"  by  Westinghouse.  $69.95. 


You'll  be  skiing  in  your  dreams  with 
these  flannelette  ski  pajamas  with  a 
Mexican-print  top,  red  ski  pants,  white 
cuffs.  By  M.  C.  Schrank  Co.,  N.  Y.  $6. 


A  Danish-inspired  louvered 
hope  chest  will  be  perfect 
for  storing  items  for  your 
future  home.  The  outside  is 
of  walnut,  the  interior  of 
cedar.  By  The  Lane  Co.,  $80. 
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^AN  a  Cliristinas  package  have  a  persPnality  all  its  own?  Of  course,  it 
can!  By  using  your  artistic  talents,  you  can  transform  a  necktie  box 
into  a  laughing  Santa,  a  cologne  Iwttle  iijto  a  flaming  candle. 

Choose  a  wrapping  that  will  fit  the  size  of  the  gift  and  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  receiver.  Make  kid  brother  Tom’s  gift  look  like  a  sled.  Coordi¬ 
nate  your  packages  by  choosing  ribbon  iCnd  gift  cards  or  tags  that  match 
a  predominant  color  in  the  wrapping  paper. 


jTo  make  the  circle  bows  atop  the  sleigh:  Moisten  the 
«nd  of  o  strip  of  ribbon  and  form  o  small  ring.  Add 
slightly  larger  rings  around  the  first,  sticking  each 
ot  the  moistened  spot  until  it  is  the  desired  size. 


Here's  o  package  that  will  "sleigh"  its  receiver!  You'll 
need  white  cardboard,  a  tree  ornament,  cellophane 
tape,  and  several  colors  of  half-inch  ribbon.  Tape  cut¬ 
out  runners  to  wrapped  gift.  Add  bow,  ornament. 


Disguise  small  soft  items  like  ties,  hankies,  and  socks  by  placing 
them,  wrapped  in  tissue,  into  cores  from  paper  towel  rolls. 
Transform  rolls  into  clowns  with  suits  of  harlequin  and  plain 
paper,  black  hats,  and  features  cut  from  sc'ops  of  bright  paper. 


This  fellow  is  "settling  down  for  a  long  winter's  nap."  You 
can  make  him  with  a  series  of  plain  and  striped  paper  cones, 
then  fasten  him  to  a  flat  package  wrapped  in  plain  paper. 


Gift  wrapping  Ideas  aiMl  nuterlilt  by  llallmark 


^|''HE  train  sped  past  city  rooftops  and  lighted  tenement 
®  windows.  As  it  plunged  into  the  tunnel  leading  to  Grand 
(Central  Station,  Barby’s  heart  lurched  from  misery  to  panic 
Iwcause  she  still  hadn’t  invented  her  excuse  for  escape. 

Back  in  September,  when  Ruth  had  asked  her  to  spend 
part  of  Christmas  vacation,  Ruth  had  made  New  York  sound 
as  if  there  were  parties  and  dances  every  night.  Barhy’s 
imaginatioti  saw  a  crowd  of  tall,  slender  hoys,  dark  and 
knowing,  just  in  from  college— the  kind  that  surrounded 
Ruth  all  summer.  As  late  as  Thanksgiving,  Barhy  was  still 
counting  the  days  until  Christmas,  because  in  the  hack  of 
her  nund  had  been  the  dreamlike  confidence  that  before 
she  left  Boston  to  stay  with  Ruth,  she  would  wake  up  one 
morning  to  find  that  magically  her  face  had  taken  on  radi¬ 
ance  and  her  figure  had  become  slender  and  supple,  and 
all  her  young  awkwardness  would  be  gone.  But,  finally, 
here  was  Christmas,  and  the  miracle  hadn’t  happened  yet. 

The  tunnel  lights  blinked  past  her  window  with  de¬ 
creasing  rapidity,  as  if  time  itself  were  slowing  down  just 
to  give  her  more  chance  to  think  of  a  good  plausible  story 
Ruth  would  not  be  too  hard  t*)  fool,  and  she  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  be  told  the  truth.  A  pretty,  flirtatious  girl  would  never 
understand  how  Barby  could  be  used  to  sitting  out  dances, 
l)e  used  to  preteniling  unconctrn  as  boys  rushed  to  more 
attractive  girls. 

From  ten  summers  Barby  knew  that  Ruth’s  mother  would 
not  be  too  hard  to  get  around,  so  long  as  the  story  involved 
family.  .\nd  Ruth’s  older  brother  Jeff  didn’t  even  count. 
Jeff  would  be  home  for  the  holidays,  too,  but  then  Jeff  was 
always  off  to  some  date,  or  museum,  or  foreign  movie;  he 
wouldn’t  even  hear  the  story.  The  main  trouble  would  be 
the  Judge,  who  seemed  instinctively  unable  to  swallow  a  lie. 
He  chewed  on  loose  ends  in  a  worried  way  until  the  whole 
fabrication  came  apart.  For  the  past  two  summers,  Ruth 
and  Barby  had  given  up  lying  to  the  Judge  about  anything. 
He  hail  made  if  just  too  much  trouble.  But  Barby  couldn’t 
face  another  failure.  She  simply  had  to  go  back  home. 

Suddenly  she  .saw  how  it  might  be  arranged.  She’d  sw  irl 
into  the  airartment,  kiss  them  all,  put  down  her  coat  and 
bags,  saying  “Hello,  everybody.  I’ve  got  terrible  news—” 

“Let  the  news  wait,”  the  Judge  would  say.  He  was  used 
to  “terrible”  things  happening  to  girls,  and  he  was  genu- 
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inely  fond  of  Barby.  “Let’s  see  you  in  city  clothes.  Well, 
well,  Barby,  you’re  really  getting  there.  Another  year  will 
do  it.” 

These  wore  actually  the  unkindest  words  he  could  have 
said,  if  only  he  knew.  To  the  Framptons,  as  well  as  to  her 
ow'n  parents,  Barby’s  “getting  there”  meant  getting  back 
to  what  she  had  been  at  eleven,  for  Barby  had  been  a 
beautiful  child.  Then  she  had  grown  long,  lumpy,  and 
awkward  when  all  the  other  girls  had.  Even  Ruth  for  a 
while  had  clomped  like  a  giant.  But  all  of  the  others  had 
eventually  returned  to  a  graceful  normal.  Only  Barby  failed 
to  come  back. 

“But  the  terrible  news  is  really  terrible,”  she  would  in¬ 
sist.  “I  can  only  stay  overnight.  Daddy’s  not  well.” 

“Oh,  Barby!”  Ruth  would  wail. 

“What’s  Jerry  got?”  Mrs.  P'rampton  would  say  thought¬ 
fully.  “Why  so  much  baggage?” 

“Well,  not  really  overnight.”  .\nd  here  would  come  the 
first  of  the  retreats.  “I'm  going  to  be  mvtuj  more  than  over¬ 
night.  I— I’ve  got  to  go  on  down  to  Washington  to  get  .some 
papers  for  him.  Then  I'll  go  right  home.  I  promised 
■Mother,”  she’d  add  for  .Mrs.  Frampton’s  benefit. 

“Papers?”  the  Judge  would  say  with  a  frow  n.  He  always 
frowned  when  he  was  musing.  “Now,  what  Government 
agency  would  give  papers  to  a  se\  enteen-year-old  girl?” 

“Well,  not  a  Cmvernment  agency.  Dad’s  partner’s  there.” 

“But  I  just  beard  that  Ed  was  in  C.hicago.  Now  Barby.  . .” 

The  vision  faded,  for  Barby  had  too  much  common  sense 
not  to  know  when  she  was  making  a  fool  of  herself;  and 
she  knew  w  ith  dismal  certainty  that  the  Framptons  wouldn’t 
believe  such  a  story. 

The  train  had  stopped.  Barby  pulled  her  suitcases  down 
from  the  rack  and  dragged  them  out  onto  the  platform. 

“Redcap,  Mis.s?”  a  voice  said  at  her  side. 

“Yes,  please,  porter.” 

“C'ab?”  His  smile  was  kind.  The  gentle  executioner,  Barby 
thought.  She  walked  through  the  station,  her  head  high, 
but  her  heart  full  of  despair  because  every  step  w'as  tliat 
much  closer  to  the  one  failure  that,  she  felt  in  her  bones, 
would  finally  break  her  heart. 

The  cab  door  was  open,  and  the  porter  stood  waiting. 

“Porter,”  she  said  on  an  impulse  that  surprised  her  far 
more  than  the  man,  “please  call  me  at  seven  o’clock  to¬ 
night.”  She  saw  his  widening  eyes,  but  she  forced  herself 
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to  go  on.  She  took  a  dollar  from  her  purse,  and  her  hand 
was  shaking.  “Just  call  and  ask  for  me— Miss  Barbara 
Malden.” 

The  man  she  was  looking  at  was  no  longer  simply  a 
porter.  “Look,  .Miss,”  he  said  gravely.  “I’ve  got  daughters 
of  my  own  just  around  your  age,  and  you  oughtn’t  to  go 
around  giving  out  your  telephone  number.” 

“I  know  exactly  what  I’m  doing,”  she  insisted,  because 
if  she  coiddn’t  lie  to  a  stranger,  how  could  she  ever  hope 
to  tell  a  story  to  the  Framptons?  A  telephone  call  so  soon 
after  she  arrived  could  certainly  be  explained  as  a  sudden 
recpiest  to  return  home  or  an  invitation  from  a  cousin  to  spend 
the  next  few  days  with  her  Aunt  Hattie,  who  was  vo  ill. 
Barby  wrote  her  name  and  the  Framptons’  telephone  num¬ 
ber  on  a  scrap  of  paper  and  pressed  it  on  the  porter.  Then 
she  jumped  into  the  taxi  before  she  could  succumb  to  her 
own  better  judgment.  She  had  it,  all  right;  and  it  was  her 
pride  that  her  parents  always  said,  “Thank  goodness,  we 
can  trust  Barby!” 

The  cab  moved  out  into  the  street  and  became  part  of 
the  swarm  of  cars  that  moved  slowly  up  Park  .\ venue 
through  the  twinkling  holiday  beauty  of  the  city,  and  Barby 
was  close  to  tears  because  she  felt  there  was  no  room  for 
her  in  all  the  bright  gaiety.  The  truth,  .she  supposed,  was 
that  she  was  meant  for  some  graver,  plainer  way  of  life,  but 
she  was  too  confused  about  the  kind  of  person  she  must  be. 

In  some  ways,  she  knew,  she  was  more  grown-up  than 
other  girls.  Yet  here  she  was  acting  just  as  cra/.y  as  the 
craziest— filling  herself  with  Cinderella  dreams  about  how 
she  was  going  to  change  overnight  into  a  raving  beauty. 
.\nd  actually  br/ieemg  it!  She  closed  her  eyes  with  shame 
and  blushed  for  herself.  But  on  the  other  hand,  maybe  the 
porter  idea  wasn’t  too  bad.  She  began  to  think  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  call  with  a  grim  new  pride  in  her  impulsiveness. 
No  sorrowing  old  maid,  she. 

The  cab  stopped  under  the  apartment-house  canopy,  and 
the  white-haired  doorman’s  hand  under  her  arm  was  the 
touch  of  reality.  Once  more,  she  was  appalled  by  what  she 
had  done.  How  stupid  she  had  been,  how  ab.solutely  child¬ 
ish  to  W'ant  to  run  away  from  old  friends  who  loved  her! 
Why,  the  porter  might  report  the  whole  thing  to  the  police. 
“Didn’t  look  right  to  me.  Officer.  I  didn’t  want  trouble  with 
anyone.”  And  then  the  policeman  would  be  knocking  on 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Co-ed  Contest  Winners 

Did  you  win  one  of  these  wonderful  prizes?  | 

PARTY  season  is  on  and  there  Fifth  ami  Sixth  Prizes:  Two  prizes  Irene  Manousos,  Longfellow  Jr.  H.  S., 

J  is  no  better  time  than  this  to  an-  of  six-piece  place  settings  by  Wallace  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Recipe:  Sputnik  Pajama  ! 

nonnce  the  winners  of  Co-ed’s  Party  Silversmiths  in  “Melanie”  pattern.  Worth  Party  Dish.  i 

Recipe  Contest.  Your  response  to  the  $38.75  each.  To  Kathy  Zins,  Wood-  Fifteenth  Prize:  The  General  Foods  | 

contest  was  tremendous!  We  hope  that  ward  11.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Recipe:  Kitchens  Cookbook.  Worth  $7.95.  To  ; 

you  will  find  your  name  among  the  Ilarn-Cheese  Dunk.  To  Renedda  Ma-  Judy  Enders,  Memorial  H.  S.,  Stony  i 

lucky  winners,  but  if  you  don’t,  please  rencin,  Maplewood  Jr.  H.  S.,  Bridge-  Plain,  Alberta,  Can.  Recipe:  Chocolate  j 

try  again  in  the  Co-ed  Contest  for  next  port,  (;onn.  Recipe:  Rainbow  Eggs.  Logs.  1 

semester.  .\nd  better  luck  then!  Mean-  Seventh  Prize:  Four-piece  set  of  Sixteenth  throup,h  Eighteenth  Prizes:  f 

time,  thanks  to  each  of  you  who  en-  Club  Aluminum  “Holiday,”  stainless  Three  prizes  of  “Celeste”  party  petti-  t 

tered  this  contest  for  taking  the  time  cookware.  Worth  $32.30.  To  Joanne  coats  by  Kayser  Lingerie.  Worth  $6.95  | 

to  tell  us  about  your  favorite  party  Mary  Lanaghan,  Wa.shington  Jr.  II.  S.,  each.  To  Lyn  Adams,  Charlestown 

recipe.  Clinton,  Iowa.  Recipe:  Lava  Dogs.  (N.  H.)  II.  S.  Recipe:  Meat-Ball  Oven 

It  wasn’t  ea.sy  for  the  judges  to  come  Eighth  Prize:  Westinghouse  Transis-  Stew.  To  Susan  Stellman,  Quinton 
to  their  decisions.  Here  are  the  winners,  tor  Portable  Radio.  Worth  $29.95.  To  (\.  J.)  Elementary  School.  Recipe: 

and  on  j).  31  you  will  find  that  we  have  .Marsha  Maas,  St.  .\nthony  Girls  11.  S.,  Hawaiian  Banana  Sundae.  To  Cathy  s 

printed  as  many  of  the  prize-winning  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Recipe:  Hobo  Stew.  Stefanko,  St.  Cyril  Parochial  School, 

entries  as  .space  permits.  \inth  Prize:  Year’s  supply  of  Den-  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Recipe:  Hot  Diggities. 

nison  Gift  W'rappings.  Worth  $15.  To  Sincteenth  through  Twenty-eighth 
First  Prize:  Underwood  De  Luxe  Bonnie  Dorsey,  Jefferson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Prizes:  Ten  prizes  of  Pat  Boone  “Petite  . 

“C'.olden-Touch”  Portable  Typewriter.  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Recipe:  Oven  Foil  16”  Bath  Powder  and  Es.sence  by  Til-  j 

Worth  $132.50.  To  Donna  Ruth  Quaife,  Meal.  ford.  Worth  $2  each.  To  Cheryl  Cor-  i 

C;astle  Rock  (Wash.)  H.  S.  Recipe:  Tenth  Prize:  Year’s  .supply  of  Den-  nett,  John  11.  Kinzie  Elementary  School, 

Junk  Dish.  nison  P.nty  Decorations.  Worth  $1.5.  Chicago,  111.  Recipe:  Strawberry  P'rost. 

Second  Prize:  General  Electric  Ro-  Barbara  .Ann  Reed,  Fenton  (La.)  H.  S.  To  Karen  Doherty,  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S., 

tisserie  Oven.  Worth  $89.  To  Cynthia  Recipe:  Rocket  Burgers.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Recipe:  Red  Rou.ser. 

Cdiiodo,  Gaskill  Jr.  H.  S.,  Niagara  Falls,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Prizes:  Two  To  Rosie  Hawkins,  Oak  Hill  School, 

N.  Y.  Recipe:  Ricotta  Cake  Filling.  prizes  of  W’estclox  “Corjuette”  Wrist-  Sweetser,  Ind.  Recipe:  Candy  Cane 

Third  Prize:  Singer  “Roll-A-Magic”  watches.  Worth  $13.95  each.  To  Karen  Hot  Chocolate.  To  Joyce  Mackie,  Mc- 

Vacuum  Cdcaner.  Worth  $49. .50.  To  Sterlinske,  Lafayette  Jr.  H.  S.,  Lexing-  Millan  Jr.  H.  S.,  Omaha,  Neb.  Recipe: 

.Mary  Susan  Jager,  Towson  (.Md.)  Cath-  ton,  Ky.  Recipe:  Egg  on  Bread.  To  Banchetto  (Italian  feast  dLsh).  To  Su- 

olic  H.  S.  Recipe:  Asparagus-Shrimp  Donna  Dytyniak,  .Allen  Park  (Mich.)  zanna  .Aguirre,  So.  Miami  Jr.  H.  S., 

on  Toast.  Jr.  11.  S.  Recipe:  Spud-Nicks.  Miami,  Fla.  Recipe:  Pineapple  Blizzard. 

Fourth  Prize:  Westinghouse  Twin-  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Prizes:  To  Mary  .Anne  Ball,  Hudtloff  Jr.  H.  S., 

Speaker  Stereo  Portable  Phonograph.  Two  prizes  of  six  pairs  each  of  Hanes  Tacoma,  AV'ash.  Recipe:  Barbecued 

Worth  $39.95.  To  Mary  McClure,  Point  Seamle.s.s  Stockings.  Worth  $9  each.  To  Beef  Long  Boy.  To  Colleen  Collentine, 

Loma  11.  S.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Recipe:  Audrey  Annis,  Mitchell  11.  S.,  Mitchell,  St.  Monica  Elementary  School,  Mil- 

Bansu  Cookies.  Ont.,  Can.  Recipe:  Regal  Rockets.  To  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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“Taking  a  batch  of  fragrant, 
homemade  muffins  from 
the  oven  is  a  moment  of 
triumph.  It’s  one  you  can 
know  and  enjoy  often,  once 
you  master  a  few  simple  skills. 


“The  pages  which  follow  will  help 
you  do  just  that.  Suggestions  for 
muffin  and  hot  bread  variations  are 
here  too,  to  help  you  make  your 
cooking  an  art.  (And  please  don’t  be 
too  surprised  when  your  family 
regards  you  as  very 
accomplished  indeed!)’’ 


“Clip  and  save  this  H-page  section.  It’s  one 
in  a  series  which,  collected,  can  become  a 
‘Co-ed’  Cook  Hook  of  your  own.’’ 
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A  Muffin  is  a  Quick  Breads  baked  in  cupcake  form 


A  MUFFIN? 

Muffins  were  first  known  as  “gems.”  Very  likely  your 
grandmother’s  cook  book  had  several  “gem”  recipes, 
requiring  a  heavy  muffin  pan  for  baking.  A  typical 
“gem”  recipe  is  included  under  “How  To  Vary  A 
Muffin  Recipe”  on  this  page.  The  name  “muffin” 
means  little  muff  or  mitten  to  keep  hands  warm.  And 
that’s  how  muffins  should  always  bt?  served — warm 
as  a  little  muff. 


STANDARD  MUFFIN  RECIPE  Popular  Muffins  Sweeter  Muffins 


1  egg 

1  egg 

1  egg 

1  cup  milk 

1  cup 

Vi  cup 

2  tbsp.  cooking  (salad) 
oil  or  melted  shortening 

!4  cup 

14  cup 

2  cups  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL 

Flour 

2  cups 

1  Vi  cups 

2  tbsp.  sugar 

Va  cup 

Vi  cup 

3  tsp.  baking  powder 

3  tsp. 

2  tsp. 

1  tsp.  salt 

1  tsp. 

Vt  tsp. 

1.  Break  the  egg  into  a  mixing  bowl  and  stir  with  a  fork. 

2.  Stir  in  the  milk  and  cooking  oil. 

3.  Sift  the  flour  and  measure.  Resift  with  the  baking  powder,  salt, 
and  sugar. 

4.  Stir  just  until  the  dry  ingredients  are  moistened.  The  batter  will  be 
lumpy. 

5.  Fill  greased  muffin  cups  Vi  to  %  full. 

6.  Bake  20  to  25  min.  at  400°. 


Secrets  Every  Muffin  Maker 
Should  Know 

Don’t  be  a  scorcher.  To  prevent  unused 
cups  from  scorching,  fill  halfway  with 
water. 

To  get  muffins  out  of  the  pan  easily,  let 
stand  2  or  3  minutes,  then  remove  ,  .  . 
easily! 

Serve  muffins  cold?  Not  you!  To  make 
them  nice  and  warm  again,  wTap  in 
aluminum  foil  or  place  in  a  paper  sack 
and  reheat  in  400°  oven  5  to  8  minutes. 


HOW  TO  VARY  A 

For  lunch  or  dinner,  hot  little 

WHUFFINS 


Follow  recipe  for  Standard  Muffins  above,  except  use  only  1 
cup  flour  and  cup  milk  and  carefully  fold  in  2  cups 
WHEATIES  at  the  last. 


MUFFIN  RECIPE 

From  Grandmother's  Cook  Book 

GRAHAM  “GEMS'* 


Follow  recipe  for  Popular  Muffins  above, 
except  use  only  2  tsp.  baking  powder,  1  cup  sifted 
GOLD  MEDAL  Flour.  Add  1  cup  whole  wheat  flour 
to  the  sifted  dry  ingredients  in  the  mixing  bowl. 


For  kaffee  klatch  or  snacktime 

ORANGE-HONEY  MUFFINS 


Follow  recipe  for  Sweeter  Muffins  above,  except  use  2  eggs. 
In  bottom  of  each  well  greased  muffin  cup  place  1  tsp.  honey, 
then  a  thin  slice  of  unpeeled  orange,  cut  in  quarters.  Spoon 
batter  on  top.  Serve  orange  slice  up. 


For  breakfast  on  Sunday 

APPLE  MUFFINS 

Follow  recipe  for  Sweeter  Muffins,  except  sift  tsp.  cinnamon 
with  dry  ingredients.  Add  1  cup  grated  raw  tart  apple  (un¬ 
pared)  with  shortening.  Bake  25  to  30  min.  If  desired,  sprinkle 
top  with  Nut-Crunch  Topping:  Mix  cup  brown  sugar 
(packed),  14  cup  broken  nuts,  and  14  tsP-  cinnamon. 


LUNCHEON  MENU 

OLD-FASHIONED  BEEF  STEW 
SALAD  OF  TOSSED  OREENS  WITH  FRENCH  DRESSING 
WHUFFINS* 

BAKED  APPLE 
MILK  OR  COFFEE 
'Recipe  above 
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HOW  TO  SELECT  THE  RIGHT 


With  such  an  abundance  of  muffin  pans  available,  it’s  important 
to  choose  exactly  the  right  type  of  material  and  the  right  size. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  MATERIAL  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  SIZE 


For  a  light,  delicate  crust,  (the  type  of  muffin  described  in 
the  Score  Card  on  the  back  cover  of  this  booklet)  use  a  pan 
made  of  heat  reflecting  material. 

BXAMPLE8:  Shiny  tin 

Shiny  aluminum 


Choose  the  size  muffin  pan 
to  suit  the  use  of  the 
muffins  in  the  menu. 

For  dainty,  teacake  size 
muffins,  use  smaller  pan — 
for  hearty,  he-man  size, 
use  larger  pan. 


No  matter  what  size  or  shape  pan  you  use,  each  cup  should 
If  you  do  not  have  these  types  of  muffin  pans,  you  can  still  be  filled  to  full,  never  fuller, 
get  a  desirable  crust  by  using  the  following  pans  and  lower¬ 
ing  the  oven  temperature  25°. 

EXAMPLES:  Pyrex  cups  _ 

Iron  baking  pan  ^ 

Darkened  tin  J 

Little  fluted  pie  pans  J 

(If  temperature  is  not  ^  ^ - 

lowered  for  above  pans,  f  f  J  /  ) 

you  get  a  darker, 


Paper  cups  can  be  inserted  in  any  type  muffin  pan 
if  desired.  (Makes  muffin  pan  easier  to  wash). 


OTHER  QUICK  BREADS 


HOW  TO  SELECT  THE  RIGHT  PANS  FOR 


MADE  BY  THE  MUFFIN  METHOD 


Type  of  pan  material 
makes  no  difference 
here,  as  the  batter  does 
not  come  in  contact 
with  the  pan. 


Use  dark  pan,  iron  or  cast 
aluminum,  because  a 
crusty  crust  is  desirable 
for  com  sticks. 


Use  a  shiny  pan  to  give  a  light, 
delicate  crust. 
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HOW  TO 


MEASURE  INGREDIENTS 


Correct  measurements  help  insure  your  suc¬ 
cess  in  muffin  making. 

Use  standard  measuring  equipment:  spoons, 
spatula,  “dry”  measuring  cups,  (those  which  per¬ 
mit  leveling  off  at  top  for  correct  measurement) 
liquid  measuring  cups  (with  1  cup  line  below  top 
rim  measure.  Usually  pyrex). 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  FLOUR 


Always  sift  flour  before  measuring.  This  is 
important  because  flour  tends  to  pack  on 
standing  for  any  length  of  time. 


After  sifting,  spoon  flour  lightly  into  the 
measuring  cup  used  for  dry  ingredients  and 
heap  it  up  well  over  the  top  of  the  cup. 


Level  off  flour  with  straight  edge  of  spatula. 
A  dry  ingredient  measuring  cup  makes  level¬ 
ing  possible  for  accurate  measurement. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  OTHER  DRY  INGREDIENTS 


To  measure  baking  powder,  soda,  salt,  corn-  White  sugar  needs  sifting  only  if  lumpy.  Spoon 
starch,  spices:  Fill  measuring  spK>n.  Level  off  lightly  into  dry  type  measuring  cup  and  level 
with  straight-edged  knife.  (If  baking  powder  off  with  straight-edged  knife.  Do  not  knock  or 
has  caked,  stir  slightly  before  measuring.)  tap  cup. 


Pack  brown  sugar  tightly  into  dry  type  meas¬ 
uring  cup  so  it  will  hold  its  shape.  Level  off. 
(If  lumpy  place  a  moistened  sponge  or  apple 
in  air-tight  container.) 


AND  LIQUIDS 


BLEND  INGREDIENTS 


FIRST  1.  Read  through  tho  rocipo. 


2.  Prohoot  ovon  to  400°  (mod.  hot). 


3.  Astomblo  ingrodionts  and  utontils. 


This  is  how  batter  looks  after  proper  amount 
of  blending.  Blend  only  about  20  strokes  for 
sufficient  mixing.  The  batter  wiU  be  lumpy. 


Fill  each  muffin  cup  from  to  ^  full.  This  Bake  until  golden  brown.  Serve  warm.  Muffins 
leaves  room  for  it  to  rise  in  the  oven.  Use  a  should  have  gently  rounded  topw  that  are 
rubber  scraper  to  remove  batter  from  spKJon.  pebbled  rather  than  smooth. 


HOW  TO“KNOW  as  you  go**... that  your  muffins  will  be  perfect 


Dc  not  overmix!  Here’s  how  you  tell: 


Muffin  batter  will  be  lumpy  when  properly 
mixed.  Ingredients  are  just  blended.  The 
gluten  has  been  developed  just  enough  to 
give  the  ideal  structure  which  results  in 
tender  muffins. 

Test  for  proper  mixing:  When  batter  “breaks” 
(separates  from  spoon)  you  know  that  it’s 
mixed  sufficiently. 


If  you  overmix,  batter  is  smooth,  falls  in 
ribbon-Uke  strands  from  spoon.  The  gluten 
has  been  over  developed.  This  results  in 
tough  muffins  with  tunnels. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MUFFINS,  USING  A  BASIC  MIX 


Making  muffins  with  Bisquick  differs^ 
from  the  standard  method  in  these  ways: 

1«  The  flour,  shortening,  baking  powder,  and  salt  have  already  been 
measured  and  mixed. 

2.  You  mix  the  batter  more. 

More  mixing  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  an  ideal  structure.  Mixing 
does  not  over-develop  the  gluten  because  of  the  even  distribution  of 
the  shortening  through  the  Bisquick. 


...BISQUICK 


Standard  Recii)e  for 

BISQUICK  MUFFINS 


2  tbsp.  sugar 
1  egg 


%  cup  milk 
2  cups  Bisquick 


Heat  oven  to  400°.  Place  all  the  ingredients  in  a 
bowl.  Beat  vigorously  about  45  strokes  for  30 
seconds.  The  batter  looks  slightly  lumpy  when 
ready  to  put  in  the  muOin  pans. 

NOTE:  This  recipe  is  on  the  Bisquick  box. 


ORANOK-ORAPEPRUIT  CUP 


SCRAMBLED  EOGS  LITTLE  PORK  SAUSAGES 


HOT  MUFFINS  AND  CURRANT  JELLY 


COFFEE  OR  MILK 


BISQUICK 

HOT  BREAD  VARIATIONS 


VARIATIONS:  1:^1  V 


NUT  BREAD 


BLUEBERRY  MUFFINS  Fold  carefully  into  Bisquick  Muffin 
batter  1  cup  of  fresh  berries  or  ^  cup  well  drained  canned 
berries.  Bake. 


DATE,  FIG,  OR  RAISIN  MUFFINS  Fold  into  Bisquick  Muffin 
batter  1  cup  finely  cut-up  dates,  figs,  or  raisins.  Bake. 


Vi  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

1  !4  cups  milk 


3  cups  Bisquick 
1  '/a  cups  chopped  nuts 


Heat  oven  to  350°.  Mix  sugar,  egg,  milk,  and  Bisquick.  Beat 
30  seconds.  Stir  in  nuts.  Pour  into  well  greased  loaf  pan, 
9x5x3*.  Bake  45  to  50  min.  Cool  slightly  before  cutting 
with  a  bread  knife. 

FRUIT-NUT  BREAD 

Apricot,  Raisin,  Date,  or  Fig 

Follow  directions  for  Nut  Bread  above,  except  use  54  cup 
sugar  and  use  orange  juice  instead  of  milk.  Use  only  54  cup 
chopped  nuts  and  add  1  cup  raisins  or  other  chopped  dried 
fruit.  Bake  55  to  60  min. 


How  To  Tell  when  breads  are  done:  Stick  a  toothpick 
into  center  of  bread.  If  toothpick  comes  out  clean,  your 
bread  is  done.  A  slight  crack  in  top  is  characteristic. 


FRUIT  COBBLER 

2 '/]  cups  (no.  2  can  canned  fruit  or 
berries  or  3  cups  fresh  fruit 
and  54  cup  water) 

1  tbsp.  cornstarch 

2  tbsp.  cold  water 
butter,  cinnamon 

Heat  oven  to  400°.  Heat  fruit.  Sweeten  to 
cornstarch  mixture.  Boil  1  min.  Pour  into  2- 
Dot  with  butter,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon, 
sugar,  and  cream.  Drop  spoonfuls  of  dough 
20  min.  Serve  hot  with  cream.  6  to  8  servings 


1  cup  Bisquick 
1  tbsp.  sugar 
y»  cup  cream  or 
!4  cup  milk 
plus  2  tbsp. 
melted  butter 

taste.  Blend  in 
-qt.  baking  dish. 
.  Mix  Bisquick, 
over  fruit.  Bake 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MUFFINS  .  .  .  USING  A  MIX 


RAISIN  BRAN  MUFFINS 
Nutlike  bran  flavor. 


DATE  MUFFINS 
Dates  are  in  the  mix. 


ORANGE  MUFFINS 
Fresh  orange  flavor. 


A  HURRYI 


Orang*  Muffins 


CORN  MUFFINS 
Sunny-flavored  corn. 


BLUEBERRY  MUFFINS 
Blueberries  in  the  mix. 


With  Betty  Crocker’s 
Muffin  Mixes  you  can 
turn  out  homemade 
muffins  by  merely 
adding  egg  and 
water.  Other  ingre* 
dients  are  in  the  mix! 
The  result  is  a  muffin 
with  a  smooth,  ten¬ 
der,  cake-like  crust 
and  a  finer  texture 
than  the  standard 
muffin. 


SUPPER  IN 

Crsanrs  of  Tomato  Soup 
Ham  or  Bacon  and  Eggs 

Ice  Cream 


NCH  FOR  THE  GIRLS 


Shrimp  Salad  In  Tomato  Cups 
(Or  Fruit  Salad  In  Lettuce  Cups) 

Lemon  Wedges  Celery 

Date  Muffins 


Coffee  or  Milk 


WHEN  IT’S  YOUR  TURN 
TO  ENGINEER  DINNER 
FOR  THE  FAMILY 


Swiss  Steak 
Salad  of  Greens 


Buttered  Carrots 


Raisin  Bran  Muffins 
Chocolate  Pudding 
Coffee  or  Milk 


Angel  Cake  with  Orange  Sauce 
Coffee  or  Milk 


Plantation  Chicken  Shortcake 
(r«cip«  on  this  pags) 

Buttered  Green  Peas  Cranberry  Salad  Mold 

Relish  Tray:  Ripe  Olives,  Green  Onions.  Celery 
Apple  Pie 
Coffee  or  Milk 


HOW  TO  VARY  MUFFINS,  USING  A  MIX 


ORANGE  MUFFIN  VARIATIONS 
Orange-Nut  Muffins 

Add  Yi  cup  chopped  nuts  to  a  packet  of  mix  ju.st  before  final 
mixing  together  of  ingredients. 

Orange  Coffee  Cake 

Delicious  old-fashioned  homemade  coffee  cake  that  makes  a 
Sunday  breakfast  your  friends  will  always  remember. 

'/a  cup  brown  or  granulated  sugar  %  cup  hard  butter 

'/a  cup  flour  1  t,p.  cinnamon 

Heat  oven  to  400°.  Grease  bottom  of  a  9  x  9  x  i-M'  pan.  Follow 
directions  on  package  using  2  packets  of  Orange  Muffin  Mix. 
Pour  into  greased  pan.  Mix  above  ingredients  with  a  fork. 
Sprinkle  over  batter  in  pan.  Bake  20  to  25  min. 


Sesame  Cheese  Corn  Bread 

Follow  directions  for  ({uick  Corn  Bread  on  Betty  Crocker 
Corn  Muffin  Mix  package — except  add  '  ,  tap.  salt  and  1 
cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese  in  final  mixing.  Sprinkle 
batter  with  3  tbsp.  sesame  seeds  before  baking. 

Plantation  Shortcake 

Serve  creamed  chicken  or  ham  over  squares  of  corn  bread. 

Blueberry  Nut  Rounds 

Heat  oven  to  375°.  Make  Muffins  as  directed  on  Betty 
Crocker  Wild  Blueberry  Muffin  Mix  package  —  except  add 
'  >  cup  chopped  nuts  before  folding  in  blueberries.  Pour  into 
three  10  '  j-oz.  soup  cans  or  five  6-oz.  fruit  juice  cans  which 
have  bet'n  greased  just  on  the  inside  bottom  of  the  can.  Bake 
soup  can  breads  40  to  45  minutes  and  juice  can  breads  .')()  to 
35  minutes.  Cool  slightly;  ease  out  with  spatula.  Slice  when 
cool  and  spread  with  butter  or  softened  cream  cheese. 
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HOW  TO  JUUUl  your  muffins 


Now  it’s  time  to  choose  your  method,  study  the  recipe,  and 
get  set  to  bake.  Once  you’ve  made  muffins  this  Score  Card 
can  help  you  judge  them. 


THE  BETTY  CROCKER  MUFFIN  SCORE  CARD 

Score  your  muffins  PERFECT  if  they  have  all  the  qualities 
listed  above  each  section  in  this  chart.  If  less  than  PERFECT, 
score  them  accordingly:  GOOD,  FAIR,  OR  POOR. 


APPEARANCE  SCORE  Golden  brown  color?  Slightly 
rounded  top  with  cauliflower-like  bumps,  “pebbly”  looking? 
Creamy  white  inside? 

PERFECT.  .  4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here's  Why: 

Peaked,  smooth  crust  Overmixed 

Pale  Overmixed,  too  cool  oven 

Rough  surface  (sharp  edges.  Undermixed,  too  much  flour  t 

horny-like) 

Burned  Oven  too  hot 


TEXTURE  SCORE  Uniform  medium  texture?  Slightly 
moist?  Free  from  tunnels? 

PERFECT  .  4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 


Poor  Characteristics:  Here’s  Why: 

Too  dry  Oven  temperature  too  low; 

too  much  flour  t,  overbaked 

Tunnels  *Overmixed 

Waxy,  shiny  ♦Insufficient  mixing  of  egg  and 

milk 

♦Batter  may  be  ovcrmixed,  yet  egg  and  milk  not  mixed  enough. 


TENDERNESS  SCORE  Break  easily  without  crumb¬ 
ling?  Light  and  tender? 

PERFECT.  .  .4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 


Here's  Why: 

Over  mixed;  too  much  flour  j 


Poor  Characteristics 
Tough,  “elastic” 


FLAVOR  SCORE  Pleasing?  Gratifying?  No  flat  taste? 

PERFECT.  .  .4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here's  Why: 

Too  flat  Not  enough  salt  t 

Too  salty  Too  much  salt  f 

tWith  Bisquick  and  Muffin  Mix  the  ingredients  are  always  in  the  correct  amount. 


Now  add  up  your  score 

Appearance . . 

Texture . . 

Tenderness . . 

Flavor . . 

TOTAL . . 


If  perfect,  your  total  would  be  16.  How  near  PERFECT  did 
your  muffins  score? 


Flavor 
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Co-ed  Contest  Winners 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

waukee,  Wis.  Recipe:  Cake  Cabobs.  To 
Elaine  Gilbert,  Era  (Tex.)  Sr.  H.  S. 
Recipe:  Ice  Cream  Star  Cake.  To  Barbe 
Durst,  Marshfiekl  (W'is.)  Sr.  H.  S. 
Recipe:  Cookie  Jello.  To  Cyndee  Hull, 
Prophetstown  (Ill.)  II.  S.  Recipe: 
Graham  Cracker  Pixies. 

First  Prize  Winner 
Donna  Ruth  Quaife 

My  favorite  recipe  is  a  dish  I  call 
the  “Junk  Dish.”  I  belong  to  the 
.Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  group  in 
our  town,  and  when  we  have  a  potluck 
affair,  1  prepare  this  dish. 

It  calls  for  hamburger  meat,  onions, 
noodles,  corn,  and  tomato  soup.  If  I 
tire  of  corn,  I  can  add  lima  beans  or 
some  other  vegetable.  I  have  fixed  it 
several  times  for  the  family,  too,  and 
they  seem  to  like  corn  the  best. 

Junk  Dish 

1  Iks.  rhoppetl  beef 

1  larirr  union,  rut  fine 

2  tbsp.  iiirltrd  fat 
/I2  pkfr.  r|EK  nuodles 

1  large  ran  >»bt>le  kernel  corn 

2  ranM  tomato  Moup 
1  iioup  ran  water 

Vij  cup  grated  Ameriran  cbeese 

Brown  meat  and  union  in  melted  fat  in 
a  large,  deep  frying  pan.  .Meanwhile  cook 
noodles  in  slightly  salted  water  according 
to  directions  on  the  package  and  then 
drain.  Combine  all  ingredients  and  season 
to  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  garlic  salt. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  casserole  and  top  with 
cheese.  Bake  at  3.50  degrees  F.  lor  15  min¬ 
utes  or  until  cheese  is  nicely  browned.  This 
recipe  serves  eight  hungry  teen-agers. 

Second  Prize  Winner 
Cynthia  Chiodo 

Any  time  there  is  a  special  family 
gathering,  my  mother  and  I  take  out 
the  “Ricotta  Cake  Filling”  recipe  and 
make  it  up  in  a  jiffy.  Ricotta  is  an 
Italian  cottage  cheese  of  many  uses. 
Besides  making  a  tasty  dessert,  we  also 
use  it  for  main  courses. 

Ricotta  Cake  Filling 

1  lb.  ricotta 

2  tsp.  pow'dered  sugar 
1  pt.  heavy  cream 

cup  granulated  sugar 
1  large  almond  chocolate  bar 
I  large  sponge  rake,  cut  in  layers 


Place  cheese  in  bowl  with  powdered 
sugar  and  two  tablespoons  heavy  cream 
and  mix  with  fork.  Shave  chocolate  bar 
into  fine  pieces  and  add  to  mixture.  Cream 
mixture  until  it  can  be  spread  easily.  Put 
layers  together.  Whip  remaining  heavy 
cream  with  li  cup  granulated  sugar  and 
frost  cake.  Chill  for  two  hours  so  that  cake 
can  be  cut  easily.  Serves  8. 

Third  Prize  Winner 

Mary  Susan  Jager 

This  summer,  while  on  vacation 
from  school,  my  mother  said  that  I 
could  have  a  luncheon  for  seven  of  my 
friends,  and  that  my  older  sister  could 
also  entertain  some  of  her  classmates 
at  a  luncheon.  What  to  serve  was  the 
big  ({uestion.  We  wanted  something 
different,  something  that  everyone 
would  like,  and  a  menu  that  would  not 
entail  too  much  preparation  for  a  hot 
day.  WMien  my  mother  suggested 
“.Asparagus  on  Toast”  neither  my  sister 
nor  1  thought  it  sounded  very  appeal¬ 
ing.  We  decided  to  work  out  some¬ 
thing  a  little  jazzier.  This  is  what  we 
came  up  with.  It  was  so  delicious  that 
my  sister  used  the  same  menu  for  her 
luncheon. 

Asparagus-Shrimp  on  Toast 
2  pkg<«.  frozen  asparagus 
1  lb.  cooked  or  canned  shrimp 
Med  iiini  while  sauce  (use  standard  rec¬ 
ipe,  to  which  add  1  cup  grated  sh^rp 
cheese) 

On  each  plate  we  placed  a  slice  of  toast, 
a  portion  of  cooked  asparagus,  and  the 
white  sauce  to  which  shrimp  was  added. 
.\h)ng  with  this  main  dish,  we  served  hot 
buttered  rolls,  a  trayful  of  deviled  eggs, 
and  black  olives.  For  dessert  we  had  cake 
and  the  beverage  was  iced  tea. 

This  recipe  made  eight  servings  and 
there  wasn’t  a  speck  left  on  anyone’s  plate. 
There  were  so  many  compliments  on  our 
cooking  that  we  were  embarrassed,  because 
it  really  was  so  simple  to  prepare. 

Fourth  Prize  Winner 
Mary  McClure 

I  have  served  Bansu  Cookies  many 
times  at  my  parties  and  the  kids  just 
loved  them.  I  started  with  a  standard 
sugar  cookie  recipe  and  decided  to  ex¬ 
periment.  I  tried  bananas  and  also 
applesauce.  Both  types  pleased  my 
party  guests. 

Bansu  Cookies 
cup  butter 
1  cup  sugar 


1  egg 

1  tbsp.  milk  or  cream 

1  banana,  mashed 

Vi  tsp.  vanilla 

Vi  tsp.  salt 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 

1  Vi  cups  all-purpose  flour 

Let  the  butter  stand  at  rtjoin  tempera¬ 
ture  until  soft.  Beat  in  sugar,  egg,  milk  (or 
cream),  vanilla,  and  banana.  Sift  flour  with 
salt  and  baking  powder  and  ailil  to  mix¬ 
ture.  Mix  well.  Drop  from  tip  of  spoon  one 
inch  apart  on  lightly  grea.setl  cookie  sheet. 
Sprinkle  tops  with  sugar,  if  desired.  Bake 
at  375  degrees  F.  for  8  to  10  minutes. 
Makes  36  cookies. 

Fifth  Prize  Winner 
Kathy  Zins 

The  following  recipe  may  be  served 
at  any  party  or  get-together: 

Ham-Cheese  Dunk 

1  cup  (8  oz.)  cotiuge  cheese 
Small  ran  deviled  ham 
Vi  Isp.  Vl'orcestershire  sauce 
Vi  t.vp.  prepure«l  mustard 
1  ibsp.  britwn  sugar  (optional) 

Combine  all  ingredients.  Blend  well.  For 
dippers,  u.se  spears  or  chunks  of  fresh,  raw 
vegetables,  fresh  pineapple,  or  crackers. 
Makes  about  11s  cups. 

Sixth  Prize  Winner 

Renedda  Marencin 

This  is  a  recipe  for  deviled  eggs  that 
are  .so  delicious  and  look  so  pretty  that 
I  always  like  to  make  them  for  parties 
and  picnics. 

Rainbow  Eggs 

M.ike  12  hard-c(M)ketl  eggs  and  p<-el  off 
the  shells;  then  while  eggs  are  cooling,  mix 
a  few  drops  of  pure  fomi  coloring  in  small 
bowls  or  cups  filled  with  water.  Use  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  or  all  one  color.  Put  the  shelled 
eggs  in  the  coh)red  water  and  let  stand 
until  they  are  desired  shade,  then  remove 
and  drain  them.  Cut  the  eggs  in  half 
throtigh  the  middle  (or  they  can  be  cut  in 
half  lengthwise)  and  remove  the  yolks 
gently.  Also,  cut  a  tiny  slice  from  the  ends 
of  eggs  .so  they  will  stand  upright. 

Mash  all  the  yolks  together  with  a  fork 
and  mix  in  the  following  ingredients: 

Vi  leuHp<M>ii  salt 

1  teaspoon  onion  juice  or  lemon  juice 
I  teaspoon  prepared  niiisiard  (light) 
Vi  cup  inayonnaise 

With  a  fork,  put  a  portion  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  each  of  the  colored  egg  halves. 
Makes  24  rainlrow  eggs. 
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Christmas  Cards 
Thro  ’  the  Years 


/^HRISTMAS  cards,  wlieii  compared  to  Santa  Claus,  are 
relative  newcomers  to  the  Yuletide  season.  They  first 
appeared  in  England  in  the  184()’s.  Some  historians  say  John 
Horsley,  an  artist,  designed  the  first  Christmas  card  (see 
picture,  below,  right),  in  1843.  But  Horsley’s  card  didn’t  sell 
because  of  high  cost  and  custom.  Englishmen  considered  a 
mailed  card  a  poor  substitute  for  the  personal  Christmas 
calls  thev  made  on  friends.  Revived  in  the  186()’s  after  a 
lower  cost  printing  method  was  invented,  Christmas  cards 
quickly  gained  popularity. 

.America’s  first  Cdiristmas  cards  were  produced  by  Louis 
Prang,  a  Cerman,  in  1875.  Prang’s  elaborately  decorated 
cards  cost  as  much  as  $65  each!  During  the  84  years  since 
Prang  began  selling  cards,  they  have  become  a  big  business. 
This  year,  more  than  one-and-a-half  billion  cards  will  bring 
Christmas  and  New  Year  cheer  into  homes  throughout  the 
nation. 


Early  lioliiluy  KreeliriK  on  poxirard. 


1  .4. 

^  hAr-*Y 


lIor^l<‘y'!i  Ki'frliiifc — Entcland,  184H — perhaps  (^r^t  ronimrrrial  (diriMlnias  rard. 


card — Itildiral  moral. 


V/C  ARC  All  PULLINO  ICR  A 
VfBV  MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 


Ameriran  pastel  of  ISRO'x  had  red  fringe  border, 


The  ‘‘Roaring  Twenties”  brought  first  roniic  cards, 
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1890'8  Anioriraii  gift  rani  iiirliidrs  Imo  rrligioiis  prayrrs. 
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Tmirtevy  Munt'iim  of  Mixlrni  Art 

MtMirrii  Arliwt  ('.lirrina>rn'’»  ‘•Angel.” 


A  SuhHhliir  rar<} 

Ciirr<‘iit  AiiHTicari  rt'liKiouH  ruril* 


Ljoa  ajJt  ijcwi 


coAjcex 


The  Happy  Road 
to  Health 

ONE  afternoon  when  Head  Nurse  Catherine  Kayser  was 
aecoinpanyiiiR  the  doctor  on  his  rounds,  an  eight-year- 
old  patient  asked  her,  “Do  you  have  any  children?” 

“No,”  Catherine  answered. 

“I’m  not  going  to  have  any  children  either,”  responded 
the  little  girl.  “I’m  going  to  be  a  nurse!” 

Although  Catherine  does  not  have  children  of  her  own, 
she  has  lots  of  them  in  her  life. 

Catherine  Kayser  is  a  pediatric  nurse  in  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  of  the  East  Bay  in  Oakland,  Calif.  This  hospital  is 
fast  becoming  a  medical  center  for  unusual  and  difficult 
problems  of  children.  Here,  too,  the  usual  medical  problems 
in  infants  and  children  are  handled  by  trained  personnel. 

The  hospital  staff  will  tell  you  that  it  requires  unusual 
skill  to  inject  intravenous  feedings  in  the  tiny  veins  of  a  six- 
day-old  baby.  Infants  under  18  months  are  all  held  when 
they  are  fed.  This  takes  time.  It  also  takes  interest,  concern— 
and  especially  love. 

Catherine,  not  to  mention  the  doctors  and  other  nurses 
on  the  staff,  give  their  young  patients  all  of  this  attention. 

“But  medical  care  also  includes  catering  to  the  emotional 
needs  of  both  the  patient  and  the  family,”  Catherine  said. 

“To  help  youngsters  to  adjust  to  the  idea  of  being  in  a 
hospital,  we  try  to  approximate  the  child’s  home  situation,” 
she  explained.  “Parents  are  asked  to  fill  in  a  questionnaire 
which  lets  us  know  the  child’s  routine,  whether  or  not  he 
gets  a  bottle  at  night,  what  words  he  knows  if  he  is  just 
learning  to  talk.  We  explain  before  we  do  anything  just 
what  will  be  done.  We  never  lie  to  our  little  patients.  If 
we  are  about  to  give  a  child  a  penicillin  shot,  for  instance, 
we  admit  that  it  will  hurt  and  that  he  can  cry  if  he  wants  to. 

"By  talking  to  unhappy  or  anxious  parents  and  explaining 
treatments  to  them,  w’e  calm  their  fears,”  Catherine  eon- 
tinued.  “VV^e  often  let  parents  change  a  baby’s  diapers  and 
we  let  them  feed  their  children.  It  makes  the  parents  feel 
needed,  and  children  are  happier  when  they  are  made  to 
sense  that  the  hospital  isn’t  too  different  from  home. 

“One  teen-age  patient  had  to  be  put  on  a  speeial  diet.  She 
didn’t  care  for  it  mueh.  We  discovered  that  she  liked  ‘exotic’ 
foods.  Our  dietitian  found  .some  out-of-season  foods  that 
fitted  in  with  the  girl’s  preseribed  diet.  Then  she  began 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit  CHARTING  YOUR  CAREER-as  a  Nurse  iiiiiiittitiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiitiiitliiiiiiiiiliiiitiiii;iim^^ 
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Head  Nurse  Catherine  Kayser  and  patient. 

to  eat  with  relish  and  soon  she  was  on  the  road  to  health.” 

As  head  nurse  of  the  ward  which  handles  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  Catherine  Kayser’s  duties  include  responsibility  for 
nursing  and  patient  care  of  the  ward  and  for  ward  super¬ 
vision  of  professional  and  vocational  student  nurses.  She 
talks  with  doctors  about  patients  and  sees  to  it  that  their 
orders  are  carried  out.  She  makes  out  time  schedules,  plans 
assignments  and  working  hours  for  the  nurses  on  the  ward. 

“It  takes  patience  and  love  of  children  to  be  a  pediatric 
nurse,”  says  Catherine,  “but  it’s  worth  it.” 

Because  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  competent  pro* 
fessional  help  in  nursing  and  since  so  many  of  Co-ed’s 
readers  are  interested  in  becoming  nurses,  Catherine  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  get  the  “feel”  of  becoming  an  R.N.  before 
you  take  college  or  hospital  nursing  courses.  Membership 
in  a  high  school  Future  Nurses  Club  may  give  you  this. 
If  you  are  over  17,  you  might  test  your  interest  by  entering 
a  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  class.  Sometimes  experiences 
as  a  paid  or  volunteer  nurse’s  aide  can  be  arranged  during 
vacations. 

When  Catherine  was  a  student  at  Technical  High  School 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  she  took  college  preparatory  and  pre¬ 
nursing  courses.  While  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Los 
Angeles,  she  worked  in  an  employees’  cafeteria  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  as  a  salad  maker.  The  money  she  earned  helped 
to  pay  for  her  tuition. 

These  days  in  her  off-duty  time,  Catherine  makes  most 
of  her  clothes.  She  reads  a  lot,  plays  tennis,  and  is  active  in 
her  church.  When  she  marries,  she  hopes  her  husband  will 
be  someone  of  similar  educational  background  and  interests. 

—Claire  Gaucher 


GETTING  KNOW-HOW 


"GETTING"  WAYS 


GETTING  TO  DO  THINGS 


GETTING  ALONG 


GETTING  AHEAD 


You'll  need  a  high  school 
education  and  gradua¬ 
tion  from  a  nationally 
accredited  nursing  school 
or  a  college  degree  with 
a  B.S.  in  nursing;  be  20 
to  21  yeors  old;  have  a 
state  license.  College  de¬ 
gree  neededfor  advanced 
jobs  such  as  supervisors. 


You'll  hove  good  health, 
good  disposition,  tact, 
calmness,  liking  for  oth¬ 
ers,  ability  to  perform 
tasks  quickly  and  accur¬ 
ately  under  tension.  You'll 
have  to  be  able  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility,  be 
discreet  and  be  reliable. 


You'll  take  care  of  pa¬ 
tients  in  hospitals,  institu¬ 
tions,  in  doctors'  offices, 
in  industry,  in  schools,  in 
nurseries,  in  private  duty. 
Other  opportunities:  Red 
Cross,  college  infirmary, 
camp,  editor  of  nursing 
publication.  Public  Health 
Service,  etc. 


Salaries  vary  but  begin¬ 
ning  registered  nurses 
earn  $3,400  to  $3,600  a 
year.  Often  promotion 
is  rapid.  Work  40  to  48 
hours  a  week;  some  jobs 
include  all  or  some  meals; 
others  include  room  and 
all  meals. 


Big  opportunities;  pro¬ 
motion  to  jobs  at  $6,500 
to  $12,500  a  year.  For 
more  data,  write:  Na¬ 
tional  League  for  Nurs¬ 
ing,  10  Columbus  Circle, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  or 
Board  of  Nurse  Examin¬ 
ers  in  capital  city  of  your 
own  state. 
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Mysterious  packages  under  the  tree  ...  a  holly 
wreath  on  the  door  ...  a  red  ribbon  in  your  hair. 
What  do  they  spell?  Why  the  holiday  season,  of 
course!  And  that  probably  means  parties,  dances, 
gifts— and  a  few  questions  in  your  mind? 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

A  very  attractive  hoy  from  another  school  has  asked 
me  to  be  his  date  for  the  Snotchall  Hop,  and  I’ve  ac¬ 
cepted.  Now  I’m  panicky,  because  I  can't  dance! 

Trudy 

Put  on  your  dancing  shoes  and  get  to  work,  Trudy. 
You  have  just  a  few  weeks  to  master  the  old  “one-two”! 
S.O.S.  for  aid  from  your  brother  or  girl  friend,  roll  up 
the  living  room  rug,  and  put  on  a  stack  of  records.  Easy 
does  it!  Stick  to  the  slow  numbers  until  you  have  the 
basic  step  down  pat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  much 
you  can  learn  during  a  few  evenings  of  patient  coaching. 

When  Carl  arrives,  go  easy  on  the  apologies.  If  your 
conscience  insists,  mention  once  that  dancing  isn’t  one 
of  your  strong  points.  A  smile  will  be  sufficient  excuse 
for  any  foot-tangles  on  the  floor.  If  you  possess  all  the 
other  qualities  a  date  shoidd  have,  your  dancing  know¬ 
how  will  be  the  least  of  Carl’s  worries.  Let  it  be  the 
least  of  yours,  tool 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

What  do  you  do  if  a  boy  asks  you  to  dance,  and  you 
don’t  want  to? 

Beth 


At  any  ctance,  you  may  refuse  a  boy  who  is  acting 
unruly.  His 'poor  behavior  makes  him  unworthy  of  cour¬ 
tesies.  ; 

Dear  Gay  Ijead, 

My  steail,y  boy  friends  parents  have  invited  me  to 
spend  Christmas  at  their  home,  but  Mom  says  that  I 
can’t  go,  because  Christmas  is  a  family  affair. 

Caroline 

Perhaps  you  can  compromise.  Discuss  your  problem 
with  .Mom.  She  may  feel  hurt  that  you’ve  askt'd  to  l)e 
away  from  your  family  on  Christmas,  a  day  when  many 
people  tra\<*l  hundreds  of  miles  just  to  be  at  home 
with  their  families. 

Tell  her  that  you  want  very  much  to  eat  dinner  and 
spend  the  aTteriKMJu  at  home.  Then  add,  “But  I’d  like 
to  see  Bob  sometime  Christmas  Day.  Would  you  mind 
if  I  visited  his  home  that  evening?”  If  Mom  is  agree¬ 
able,  your  i>roblem  is  solved.  But  if  she  wants  you  to  stay 
at  home  for  all  of  Christmas,  be  a  good  sport.  You  can 
see  Bob  most  of  the  other  364  days  in  the  year.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  make  a  telephoned  “Merry  Christmas”  do  for  the 
365th. 

t 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I’ve  been  dating  a  hoy  for  three  months,  and  we’ve 
decided  to  exchange  Christmas  gifts.  What  can  I  give 
him? 

Linda  Sue 


It  depends  upon  the  affair.  If  you’re  at  a  small  school 
dance  or  private  party,  it’s  usually  less  embarrassing  to 
dance  with  him  than  to  refuse,  unless  he  is  extremely 
objectionable.  You  can  politely  excuse  yourself  after 
one  number. 

At  a  large  pidilic  dance,  you  may  refuse,  but  do  be 
polite  about  it.  If  you’re  hoping  for  another  partner,  you 
might  say,  “Thank  you,  but  I’m  not  free  right  now.” 
Then,  if  no  better  prospect  materializes,  head  for  the 
Powder  Room.  If  you  don’t  want  to  dance,  and  have  no 
excuse,  say  merely,  “If  you  don’t  mind.  I’d  rather  sit 
this  one  out.”  By  saying  this,  however,  you’ve  committed 
yourself  to  sitting  that  number  out,  even  if  the  dreamiest 
boy  at  the  dance  offers  you  his  arm.  To  avoid  looking 
like  a  wallflower,  you  might  take  this  opportunity  to 
chat  with  the  chaperones. 


Here’s  a  phance  to  use  your  ingenuity!  The  most  un¬ 
usual,  and  often  most  treasured,  gifts  are  those  which 
only  you  can  give— In'cause  you’ve  made  them  yourself! 
What  are  your  skills?  Cooking?  Sewing?  Knitting?  Or 
perhaps  pawiting? 

If  cleverly  presented,  your  gift  to  Jim  can  be  as 
simple  as  a  box  of  his  favorite  home-baked  ernrkies,  a 
hand-knitted  scarf,  a  comic  calendar  fashioned  with 
your  paint  brush,  or  an  I.O.U.  certificate  entitling  him 
to  your  help  in  five  washings  of  his  car. 

Christmas  presents,  you  see,  shouldn’t  be  expensive— 
but  thoughtful  and  imaginative. 

If  you  have  a  qiioittifin  thul  you’d  like  to  have  an- 
tiHered,  send  it  to  (>ay  Head,  C.o-Eit,  .3.3  West  42ud  St., 
New  York  ,36,  N.  Y.  Questions  of  Kreatest  interest  will  he 
discussed  in;  future  eolumns.  Surry,  no  answers  by  letter. 
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Ljwi  anti 


(icitx  manntA^ 


Thanks 

for  Everything 


26  Sylvan  Hoad 
N’erona,  New  Jersey 
Pecemlwr  27,  1959 

D,  ar  Aunt  Esther  and  Uncle  Jack. 

\1V  eyes  ‘ 

„,av  Ami  «'d  phi>'  -"‘ifir 

1„  iuc-.,  r...  pl‘n"i'‘S  >"  ■">'  ' 

the  skating  ri, Ik  this  alien, o„n 

Thanks  In,  remetnlK  ring  me  m  s 
l„„.lv  way.  I  iKipe  t'tat  vnnre  ha  g  as 
svniKlerlnl  a  Christtnas  ,n  Falls  (.hnrtl, 
we  re  haN'inC  here. 

Afleetinnately, 

Hohin 


CHRISTMAS  time  is  so  much  fnn  that  you  just  can’t  keep 
from  singing!  But  how  often  in  the  midst  of  the  holiday 
music  have  you  missed  some  important  notes?  Don’t  let  the 
Christmas  season  throw'  your  social  manners  off-key.  Follow 
these  cues  to  make  your  notes  as  easy  as  do-rc-mi. 

‘  riiank  yon’s”  for  gifts  are  the  notes  you’ll  need  to  write 
most  often.  You  must  write  a  note  if  you’re  unable  to  thank 
someone,  in  person,  for  a  gift.  However,  even  if  Grand¬ 
mother  lives  in  the  same  town,  she’ll  appreciate  a  personal 
note  from  you.  .Always  write  your  note  w  ithin  a  week  after 
receiving  a  gift. 

Sincerity  is  the  most  important  quality  in  a  note  of  thanks. 
If  the  yellow  sweater  Cousin  Nora  sent  jou  makes  you  look 
pale,  you  don’t  have  ha\e  to  say  the  color  is  perfect  for  you. 
Instead,  talk  about  how  soft  the  sw'eater  is  or  how  warm  it 
will  keep  you  on  cold  winter  days.  Remember  that  it’s  the 
thought,  as  well  as  the  gift,  for  which  you  are  expressing 
your  appreciation. 


whiJe 

makes  hiv  Just  th  ,  P»d- 

and  cunT'^u  VVe 

We, 

■^athy 


Try  to  make  your  notes  sound  natural  by  preteuding  that 
you’re  talking  to  the  person  you’re  writing.  Include  some 
news  about  your  family  or  yourself,  or  iiupiire  about  your 
faraway  friend’s  activities. 

Bread  ’n’  butter  letters  are  the  grace  notes  you  send  to 
your  hostess  after  an  overnight  or  weekend  visit.  It’s  not 
enough  to  thank  Mrs.  Jones  at  the  door  as  you  leave— or 
to  ask  Jo  Jones  to  thank  her  mother  for  you.  You  must  thank 
Mrs.  Jones,  in  itr/t/ng,  within  three  days  after  you  get  home. 

As  in  a  thank-you  note  tor  a  gift,  you  should  keep  your 
tone  natural  and  sinc<‘re.  M’rite  as  if  you  were  chatting 
cordially  with  Mrs.  Jones  in  her  home.  One  excellent  w'ay  to 
show  your  appreciation  for  her  hospitality  is  to  recall  some 
of  the  highlights  of  your  visit.  Mention  the  .skating  party 
Jo  gave  in  your  honor,  the  high  school  t'oncert  you  attended, 
the  delicious  pineapple  cake  Mrs.  Jones  baked.  You’ll  find 
that  bread  ’n’  butter  notes  are  more  like  ice  cream  ’n’  cake 
at  Christmas. 

M  Idle  keeping  in  step  with  the  noteworthy  tempo  of  your 
social  life  this  season,  don’t  forget  to  keep  your  correspond¬ 
ence  clear  and  clean.  Even  the  most  proper  note  paper 
makes  a  poor  impression  if  it  isn’t  smndge-free  and  neat. 
Y’our  note  paper  may  be  plain  white,  monogrammed,  a  deli¬ 
cate  pastel  shade,  or  simply  decorated  with  a  dainty  floral 
border. 

In  any  case,  write  your  notes  clearly  with  blue  or  black 
ink.  Your  personal  touch  is  what  makes  this  conversation  on 
paper  “noteably”  yours. 
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FOUR  TEEN-AGE  "SANTAS"  help  sort  gifts  donated 
to  the  Syracuse,  New  York,  Christmas  Bureau. 
Underprivileged  persons  and  needy  parents  are 
invited  to  visit  the  bureau,  where  they  can  select 
Christmas  presents  in  a  toyshop  atmosphere.  The 
Syracuse  Bureau  is  operated  by  the  Volunteer 
Center,  a  Community  Chest  Agency. 


T  TOW  would  you  like  to  give  yourself  a  glorious 
Christmas  present,  one  so  beautiful  that  it  will 
warm  your  heart  throughout  the  year?  This  splendid 
present  is  the  gift  of  giving  with  love  and  kindness. 

If  you’ve  already  tried  giving,  you  know  the  pleasure 
that  it  can  bring.  If  you  haven’t,  there’s  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience  in  store  for  you. 

When  Christmas  comes,  people’s  thoughts  turn  to  giv¬ 
ing.  But  the  underprivileged,  the  lonely,  and  the  sick 
need  help  all  year  round.  Your  community  offers  you 
many  opportunities  to  help  these  needy  groups.  Here 
are  a  few  suggestions  for  things  that  you  and  your 
friends  can  do  to  keep  the  spirit  of  Christmas  alive 
thoughout  the  year. 

Biggest  Stocking  in  Town 

The  idea  of  a  giant  Christmas  stocking  was  created 
by  a  young  girl  named  Marilyn  lesue,  who  sewed  the 
first  one  for  the  children  of  her  home  town.  Lincoln 
Park,  Michigan.  There  were  a  great  many  bright  eyes 
in  town  that  year  when  the  huge  stocking  yielded  up 
hundreds  of  gifts  for  needy  chiklren. 

You,  too,  can  make  such  a  stocking.  Select  about  four 
yards  of  the  brightest  red  cotton  material  you  can  find, 
and  sew  it  into  a  five-foot  stocking.  You  can  decorate 
the  top  w'ith  a  border  of  green  felt,  giant  ric-rac,  or  ball 
fringe.  A  huge  green  bow  will  give  a  finishing  touch. 

Then  enlist  the  aid  of  everyone  you  know— friends, 
parents,  teachers,  neighbors— in  getting  presents  to  fill 
the  stocking.  You  can  get  publicity  for  your  project  by 
putting  posters  in  store  windows,  or  by  canvassing  door- 
to-door  for  presents.  Spruce  up  the  gifts  w'ith  gay  wrap¬ 
pings,  and  drop  them  into  the  stocking. 

On  Christmas  eve  or  morn,  take  the  stoc-king— filled 
to  the  spilling  point— to  a  hospital  w’ard,  orphanage,  or 
settlement  house.  The  children’s  smiles  and  squeals  of 
joy  will  be  your  present. 

Christmas  Bureau 

Or  satisfy  your  desire  to  play  Santa  Claus  by  or¬ 
ganizing  a  Christinas  Bureau.  (See  picture  and  caption 
on  this  page.)  Your  church  or  school  will  probably  be 
glad  to  give  you  a  room  to  house  your  project.  Ask 
everyone  you  know  to  bring  gifts  to  the  bureau  head- 
(juarters.  Tip  off  the  local  newspaper  about  your  project, 
and  ask  the  eilitor  to  arrange  for  a  picture  of  you  and 
your  friends  standing  among  the  first  gifts  to  arrive.  The 
editor  may  assign  a  reporter  to  write  a  story  spreading 
the  news  of  \()ur  service  to  prospective  gift  donors. 

The  purpose  of  your  bureau  will  be  to  collect,  re¬ 
pair,  and  wrap  gifts.  Distribution  of  the  gifts  will  be 
easy.  Ask  the  United  Fund,  Salvation  .\rmy.  Red  Cross, 
and  other  charitable  organizations  to  give  yon  lists  of 
needy  families.  Invite  parents  of  these  families  (by  post¬ 
card  or  telephone)  to  choose  gifts  for  their  children 


Show 

Your  Spirit 


in  your  newly  organized  “toyshop.”  You’ll  be  giving 
parents  a  chance  to  select  gifts  their  children  really 
want,  and  an  opportunity  to  retain  their  self-respect  by 
giving  their  own  gifts  to  their  children. 

Filling  Stocking  or  Shop 

Both  of  these  ideas  depend  upon  collecting  and  re¬ 
distributing  gifts.  What  kind  of  gifts?  Here  are  several 
suggestions: 

•  Clothes,,  even  if  they’ve  been  worn  a  bit,  can  be 
spruced  up  by  washing  and  mending. 

•  Toys,  old  and  new',  will  gladden  a  child’s  heart.  Old 
toys  should  be  repaired  or  repainted,  of  course,  so  that 
they  will  be  in  working  order  and  spanking  bright. 

•  Cookies  and  candies  are  delicious  presents.  Start  a 
neighborhood  bake-and-candy-making  project,  and  store 
the  goodies  in  air-tight  wrappings  to  keep  them  fresh. 

•  Books  and  magazines  provide  another  kind  of  feast, 
a  feast  for  the  mind.  You  and  your  friends  can  mend  torn 
pages  with  transparent  tape,  clean  soiled  covers  with 
gum  eraser,  or  re-cover  them  by  making  patterned 
cloth,  oilcloth,  or  paper  “slipcovers,”  Coloring  books, 
with  small  bunches  of  crayons,  make  delightful  gifts. 

Year-round  Christmas  Spirit 

Although  all  these  ideas  are  keyed  to  the  C^hristmas 
season,  you  can  adapt  them  to  year-round  use.  The 
Christmas  stocking  can  be  a  gigantic  heart,  an  Easter 
Bunny,  or  a  Halloween  pumpkin.  The  gift  bureau  can 
function  year-round.  Needy  children  have  birthdays 
just  like  other  children,  and  their  parents  will  want  to 
make  their  birthdays  happy  with  gifts. 

Most  charitable  organizations  depend  upon  volunteer 
help  to  perform  their  good-will  deeds.  There  are  no 
doubt  a  number  of  such  groups  in  town  that  need  your 
help.  But  don’t  wait  around  until  someone  seeks  your 
help!  Find  out  note  what  you  can  do  to  keep  the  spirit 
of  Christinas  alive  all  through  the  year. 
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iitur  /i('  M*c.s  oil  tlie  ni^lit  of  tiiat  oi»  holiMuy  dance  or  party 
will  lie  yon — if  you’re  wrapped  up  like  a  fiay  (]lirisliiia!4  package. 
Do  )ou  know'  liow  to  dresf*  and  {irooin  to  star  in  a  holiday  role? 
Mateli  your  wits  with  ours  hy  cireling  T  (True)  or  F  (False)  for 
each  of  these  ten  statements. 


].  Tliere’s  really  nothing  you  cun  do  to  repair  the  torn  skirt  of  a  net 
formal,  except  cut  off  the  skirt  ahovt*  the  tear.  T  F 


Iveteen  dress.  T  F 


2.  lls<‘  a  steam  iron  to  raise  the  iia 


'  party  dress  is  ileeorated  with  rhinestones,  wear  lots  of 
■welrv  to  match.  T  F 


rhinestone 


4.  I'o  erase  the  shiny  spots  on  suede  shoes,  yon  should  rnh  them 
extra  hard  with  a  wire  suede  hrnsh.  T  F 


5.  Apply  cologne  or  toilet  water  to  your  pulse  spots.  T  F 


6.  Don’t  wear  your  newest,  sheerest  stockings  under  a 
crinoline  or  formal  »own.  T  F 


7.  For  a  dance,  yon  should  wear  hi^h  strap  heels  even  if  they  hurt 
your  feet,  heeanse  strap  shoes  look  prt'ttier  than  pumps.  T  F 


All  set  for  the  party,  and  yon  pet  a  water  spot  on  >onr  new 
Onicklv  chunpe  clothes.  T  F 


9.  Sinc€‘  you’re  poinp  to  a  formal  dance,  use  lots  of  Mom's  makeup 
and  eye  shadow  so  that  you’ll  look  sophisticated.  T  F 


10.  Even  if  you’re  havinp  ('hristmas  dinner  at  home,  you  should 
dr<‘ss  lip  for  the  occasion.  T  F 


Anstverg  on  page  39 
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Anstcers  to 

“Starring  in  a  HOLIDAY  HOLE?”  (p.  38) 

1.  False.  There  are  several  ways  to 
repair  tears  in  net  gowns.  Try  one  of 
these,  (a)  Catch  the  rough  edges  to- 
getner  from  the  inside  of  the  skirt 
with  cellophane  tape,  (b)  Place  edges 
together  over  a  piece  of  wax  paper  or 
foil,  and  apply  glue  generously  to  torn 
area,  (c)  Lace  the  edges  together  with 
matching  thread. 

2.  True.  Place  the  dress  right  side 
down  on  a  very  soft  towel.  Press  lightly 
on  tlie  wrong  side  with  a  steam  iron. 
Then  hang  the  dress  in  the  bathroom 
while  you’re  taking  a  shower.  (Don’t 
let  the  spray  touch  the  dress!) 

3.  False.  Never  wear  more  than  three 
points  of  jewelry  at  llie  same  time. 
If  your  dress  is  studded  with  rhine¬ 
stones,  you  might  want  to  wear  small 
rhinestone  earrings  and  a  single-strand 
bracelet,  but  skip  the  necklace  and  shoe 
or  hair  clips. 

4.  False.  To  raise  the  nap  on  aguig 
suede  shoes,  you  should  rub  the  shiny 
spots  gently  with  lire  finest  side  of  an 
emery  board  or  very  fine  sand  paper. 

5.  True.  Choose  a  flower-  or  fruit- 
scented  cologne  or  toilet  water.  Alter 
your  bath,  splash  or  spray  it  on  your 
pulse  spots— at  the  temples,  side  of  the 
neck,  crooks  of  the  arms,  inside  the 
wrists,  and  beliind  the  knees. 

6.  True.  Save  the  sheer,  spanking 
new  stockings  tor  shorter  length  dresses. 
A  full-lengtli  crinoline  or  formal  gown 
is  likely  to  snag  stockings  about  the 
ankles,  ruining  them  in  a  single  wearing. 

7.  False.  You  may  think  that  strap 
shoes  look  pretty,  but  a  frowning  face 
and  limping  gait  certainly  don't.  Have 
fun  at  the  dance!  Be  comfortable  in 
shoes  that  fit  and  support  your  feet. 

8.  False.  Stop!  Don’t  change  your 
new  dress.  (Quickly  dry  the  water  spot 
in  front  of  the  oven  or  a  hair  dryer, 
rhen  rub  the  ringed  area  against  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  dress  fabric.  The 
friction  should  remove  tlie  ring.  If  part 
of  the  mark  remains,  scratch  it  lightly 
with  your  fingernail.  Stains  from  sugary 
and  starchy  foods  which  have  not  pene¬ 
trated  below  the  fabric’s  surface  may 
also  be  removed  by  friction. 

9.  ’  False.  Y’ou’ll  want  to  look  natural 
everywhere,  dances  included.  Heavy 
makeup  is  neither  becoming  nor  good 
for  your  skin.  For  a  clean  and  natural 
look,  try  a  light  dusting  of  face  powder 
and  some  well-blotted  lipstick. 

10.  True.  Christmas  is  a  festive  time 
and  your  family  deserves  your  very 
best.'  Rise  to  the  occasion  by  wearing 
a  pretty  and  spanking  clean  dress  or 
skirt  and  blouse. 


Let  Christman  baubles  and 

Ail  l»tilr«k>t  ami  arrai)K«*meiiU  hy  E<Ulie  Senx 


FLOWERED  FEMININITY.  Real  or  arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  are  perfect  for  holiday 
hairdos.  Here,  an  artificial  red  rose  is 
fastened  mid-top  on  Donna  Hunt's 
head.  The  bud  sprawls  forward  to  the 
hairline,  and  stem  trails  in  ba'ck. 


PARTY  BELLE.  Glittering  gold  Christmas 
ornaments  clustered  over  Wendy 
Brooks'  hair  and  ear  lend  a,  dazzling, 
yet  simple,  accent  to  this  hairdo  by 
Eddie  Senz.  Ornaments  are  fastened 
tightly  so  they'll  stay  on  during  dances. 


baufiles  go  to  your  head 


ROMAN  REVIVAL.  A  semicircle  of  gold 
leaves  entwined  from  top-center  to 
mid-neckline  gives  Barbara  Layman  a 
simple,  flattering  hairdo.  Artificial 
leaves  can  be  used  in  natural  colors, 
or  sprayed  to  match  dresses. 


CROWNING  GLORY.  A  gay  snowman, 
surrounded  by  tree  tinsel,  lends  a  fes¬ 
tive  note  to  Jane  McElwaine's  hairdo. 
Her  long  hair  ends  are  fashioned  into 
a  crown  topknot  and  banded  by  gold 
braid.  Ornaments  available  in  stores. 
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IN  CHKKTINC,  Kskimos  nib  noses,  Europeans  kiss,  and 
Orientals  bow,  but  Americans  shake  hands.  Since  a  hand¬ 
shake  is  often  yoiir  initial  contact  with  a  person,  it  can  mark 
you  as  poised  and  well-groomed— or  just  the  opposite.  You 
can  make  this  first  impression,  and  all  those  to  follow,  more 
favorable  by  following  these  hand  and  finger  tips. 

Even  pretty  rings,  sparkling  bracelets,  and  shiny  nail  polish 
will  not  make  dirty  or  rough  hands  look  attractive.  To  wash 
rcallif  clean,  lather  your  hands  and  wrists  with  mild  soap  and 
lukewarm  water;  then  rinse  off  all  the  soap  and  dry  your 
hands  thoroughly  with  a  soft  tow’el.  .At  least  once  a  day, 
.scrub  your  nails  and  knuckles  with  a  firm  brush.  -And  when 
you  dry  your  liands,  take  an  extra  second  to  push  back  the 
cuticle  aroimd  each  finger.  You’ll  soon  see  the  difference. 

You  can’t  eliminate  all  the  activities  which  are  hard  on 
yt)ur  hands,  but  you  can  protect  your  hands  against  that 
sandpapery  look  by  using  a  hand  lotion  or  cream  regularly. 
Apply  hand  softener  to  the  backs  of  your  hands,  and  rub  in 
well  after  each  hand  washing,  and  before  household  chores, 
sports,  and  bedtime. 

For  Satin-smooth  Skin 

Keep  your  hands  out  of  hot  water  whenever  possible. 
While  helping  Mom  about  the  house,  use  long-handled  mops 
and  brushes,  and  wear  rubber  gloves  for  protection  against 
dirt,  rough  surfaces,  and  strong  cleaners. 

In  cold  weather,  wear  gloves  and  try  not  to  remove  them 
while  outdoors.  Get  your  key  or  carfare  ready  before  leaving 
tin*  house.  Keep  a  hand  lotion  or  cream  in  several  strategic 
places  about  the  house  and  in  your  locker  at  school.  When¬ 
ever  your  hands  feel  rough,  .soothe  them  with  a  softener. 


CHARM 

COLRSE 

4 


Why  your  hands  and  feet 


For  Fancy  Fingers 

Nails  stubby  and  ragged?  Cuticles  hard  and  rough?  Start 
now  to  do  something  alxjut  them.  First,  determine  what’s 
causing  the  trouble.  Then  apply  the  correct  cures. 

•  iVa/7  nihhlinfi  usually  can  be  stopped,  but  you’ll  have 
to  use  a  lot  of  will  power.  Try  curing  your  habit  with  one  or 
all  of  these  methods.  (1)  Ask  family  and  friends  to  reprimand 
you  sharply  whenever  they  see  you  lunching  on  your  nails. 
(2)  Keep  hands  so  well  manicured  and  polished  that  it  will 
seem  a  crime  to  mar  them.  (3)  If  there’s  a  big  dance  coming 
up  soon,  make  it  a  goal  to  have  pretty  oval  nails  by  that  date. 

•  Chipped  nails  and  polish  shouldn’t  be  ignored.  Carry 
an  emery  board  in  your  purse  to  smooth  nail  nicks  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  will  save  stockings  as  well  as  nails. 

•  Hangnails  and  cuticles  can  become  infected  if  not 
treated  quickly  and  properly.  Cut— don’t  bite— away  hang¬ 
nails.  Each  night  before  retiring,  massage  cuticle  oil  or  cream 
or  petroleum  jelly  into  your  cuticles  to  keep  them  soft. 

•  Manicure  your  nails  once  a  week,  and  wear  colorless  or 
pale-colored  polish.  It  makes  hands  prettier  and  protects  nails. 

•  Split  or  broken  nails  result  when  you  use  your  nails  as 
substitutes  for  letter  openers,  can  openers,  and  other  house¬ 
hold  tools.  If  nails  seem  to  split  for  no  apparent  reason,  a 
diet  deficiency  may  be  causing  the  trouble.  Taking  a  daily 
drink  of  powdered,  unflavored  gelatine  dissolved  in  fruit 
juice  or  broth  may  strengthen  your  nails. 


At  Your  Fingertips 


Rkctrhri  by  Coetl 

Extand  your  boauty  to  the  tip*  of  your  finger*  with 
o  weekly  manicure.  Remove  old  noil  polish  with  o 
quilted  cotton  square  dipped  in  polish  remover.  Then 
file  your  noils  into  ovals,  using  an  emery  board. 


Soak  and  brush  your  fingers  clean  in  lukewarm 
soapy  water,  dry  your  hands,  and  push  back  cuticles 
gently.  To  pep  up  circulation,  mossoge  your  nails  all 
over  with  noil  cream,  and  at  the  base  with  cuticle  oil. 


With  a  cotton-wropped  orangewood  stick  dipped  in 
cuticle  remover,  push  back  cuticles  gently.  Cut  hang¬ 
nails,  but  never  cuticles.  To  remove  remaining  traces 
of  cuticle  oil,  wipe  nails  with  oily  polish  remover. 


For  a  smooth  finish,  apply  soft-toned  noil  polish  in 
two  thin  layers.  To  prevent  chipping,  remove  a  fine 
hair  line  of  polish  from  each  nail  edge  with  ball  of 
your  thumb.  Then  brush  on  colorless  nail  polish. 


^  1 
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rate  your  very  best  attention 


Ever  try  to  fit  a  circle  into  a  square?  Or  a  gallon  of  milk 
into  a  (jiiart  bottle?  Probably  not,  because  you’ve  learned 
in  matbematics  classes  that  it  jnst  won’t  work. 

Ever  try  to  fit  sour  sriuare-toecl  foot  into  a  pointed  shoe? 
Or  your  size  eights  into  a  size  seven  shoe?  You  probably 
have,  because  most  girls  are  likely  to  please  their  eyes  rather 
than  their  feet  when  shoe  shopping. 

Sixteenth-century  Italian  women  wore  heels  so  high  that 
they  needed  maids  to  help  them  stand  and  walk.  The  feet  of 
wealthy  Chinese  infant  girls  were  once  bound  to  stunt  growth, 
so  that  they  could  wear  a  tiny  boot  in  ad>dthood.  Binding  .so 
deformed  their  feet  that  many  of  them  couldn’t  walk! 

Today,  you  may  be  guilty  of  cramming  your  feet  into 
oddly  shaped  shoes,  out-grown  socks,  ultra-high  heels,  and 
shoes  with  little  support.  When  foot  disorders  result,  you 
turn  bathroom  surgeons  instead  of  turning  to  a  podiatrist 
(foot  specialist). 

For  Healthy  Feet 

Sore  feet  can  ca>ise  an  unplea.sant  disposition  and  a  frown¬ 
ing  face,  as  well  as  a  limping  gait.  Healthy  feet  must  be  clean, 
well  groomed,  and  well  fitted  in  footwear. 

•  Keep  feet  cleau.  Wash  your  feet  daily  with  soap,  luke¬ 
warm  water,  and  a  washcloth.  Scrub  toenails  and  skin  with 
a  soft  brush  to  stimulate  circulation  and  r«'inove  dead  .skin. 
Rub  rough  skin  patches  with  skin  lotion  or  CM)ld  cream  to 


preveijt  stocking  snags  and  runs.  Rin.se  off  soap,  and  dry 
your  feet  f/»oro»g/i/y— that  means  between  the  toes,  too— and 
rub  briskly  with  a  towel  to  further  stimulate  circulation.  Dust 
feet  wjth  talcum  powder.  If  vour  feet  perspire  a  lot,  splash 
them  with  an  astringent  to  close  pores  before  applying  pow¬ 
der.  Change  socks  or  stockings  daily,  and  try  not  to  wear  the 
same  pair  of  shoes  two  days  in  a  row. 

•  Keep  feet  tvell  groomed.  Treat  your  feet  to  a  weekly 
pedicure.  After  your  bath,  remove  old  nail  polish  with  an 
oily  p()lish  remover.  Cut  toenails  straight  across,  no  shorter 
than  the  flesh,  with  a  nail  clipper,  then  smooth  rough  edges 
with  an  emery  board.  Push  back  cuticles  and  clean  under 
nails  with  a  cotton-wrapped  orange  stick  dipped  in  cuticle 
remover.  Re-scrid),  re-rinse,  and  re-dry  feet  thoroughly.  If 
you  polish  your  toenails,  apply  two  coats  of  colorless  or  pale 
pink  i‘K)lish. 

•  Keep  feet  well-fitted.  Be  sure  that  you  wear  the  proper 
size  im  shoes  and  in  socks.  .Ask  the  shoe  salesman  to  measure 

S 

both  your  feet,  because  sometimes  one  is  larger  than  the 
other.  'Before  buying  a  shoe,  trace  y(»ur  bare  foot  sole  on  a 
piece  I)f  paper,  and  compare  your  drawing  with  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  you  want  to  buy.  Extra  shoe  length  will  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  needed  width,  so  be  sure  your  shoes  fit  both 
lengthwise  and  crosswise.  Wear  all-leather  shoes  whenever 
possible,  for  leather  allows  your  feet  to  breathe.  .Avoid  wear¬ 
ing  str'ap  or  ballerina  shoes  that  offer  little  foot  support.  Buy 
stockiijgs  and  socks  a  half-inch  longer  than  the  longest  toe. 

•  hi-cep  feet  (dl-arotmd  healthy  by  exercising  (see  .sketches 
on  this  page),  by  wearing  proper  sIkh-s,  walking  with  cor¬ 
rect  posture,  and  having  shoes  repaired  when  necessary. 
Healthy  feet  mean  a  healthier  yon. 


liiYoiir  F'oolsteps 


Eirrrliet  by  Amrririn  Foot  Ciro  Initlluta 
To  sironglhon  mutclos  on  long  arch  of  foot,  stand 
with  woight  on  both  foot  about  6  inchos  opart.  Roll 
feet  outward  so  that  woight  of  body  is  supportod 
on  outer  edges.  Do  this  exercise  20  times  doily. 


Keep  on  your  toes  with  foot  exercises.  Each  foot  has 
19  muscles — 18  in  the  sole  alone— that  should  be  kept 
strong.  For  a  strong  anterior  arch,  stand  on  the  edge 
of  a  box  or  stair  and  flex  your  toes  up  orsd  down. 


For  stronger  toes  and  leg  muscles,  stond  with  feet 
parallel,  6  inches  opart.  Rise  on  toes,  keeping  both 
feet  on  floor,  twisting  heels  inward,  and  gro.ping  the 
floor  with  toes.  Do  this  exercise  slowly,  20  times. 


Improve  your  balance  by  strengthening  muscles  that 
control  it.  Stand  stiff-kneed,  legs  crossed,  feet 
porollel,  4  inches  opart.  Divide  weight  evenly  be¬ 
tween  feet.  Hold  position  one  minute,  then  reverse. 


1\  CHEF'TINC,  Eskimos  mb  noses,  Europeans  kiss,  and 
Orientals  bow,  but  Americans  shake  hands.  Since  a  liand- 
shake  is  often  your  initial  contact  witli  a  person,  it  can  mark 
you  as  poised  and  well-groomed— or  just  the  opposite.  You 
can  make  this  first  impre.ssion,  and  all  those  to  follow,  more 
favorable  by  following  these  hand  and  finger  tips. 

Even  pretty  rings,  .sparkling  bracelets,  and  shiny  nail  polish 
will  not  make  dirty  or  rough  hands  look  attractive.  To  wash 
really  clean,  lather  your  hands  and  wrists  with  mild  soaji  and 
lukewarm  water;  then  rinse  off  all  the  soap  and  dry  your 
hands  thoroughly  with  a  soft  towel.  .\t  least  once  a  day, 
scrub  your  nails  and  knuckles  with  a  firm  brush.  .And  wheri 
you  dry  your  hands,  take  an  extra  second  to  push  back  the 
cuticle  around  each  finger.  You’ll  soon  see  the  difference. 

You  can’t  eliminate  all  the  activities  which  are  hard  on 
your  hands,  but  you  can  protect  your  hands  against  that 
sandpapery  look  by  using  a  hand  lotion  or  cream  regularly. 
Apjily  hand  softener  to  the  backs  of  your  hands,  and  rub  in 
well  after  each  hand  washing,  and  before  houseliold  chores, 
sports,  and  bedtime. 

For  Satin-smooth  Skin 

Keep  your  bands  out  of  hot  water  whenever  possible. 
While  helping  Mom  about  the  house,  use  long-handled  mops 
aiul  brushes,  and  wear  rubber  gloves  for  protection  against 
dirt,  rough  surfaces,  and  strong  cleaners. 

In  cold  weather,  wear  gloves  and  try  not  to  remove  them 
while  outdoors.  Get  your  key  or  carfare  ready  before  leaving 
tin*  bouse.  Keep  a  hand  lotion  or  cream  in  several  strategic 
places  about  the  house  and  in  your  locker  at  school.  When¬ 
ever  your  hands  feel  rough,  soothe  them  with  a  softener. 


For  Fancy  Fingers 

Nails  stubby  and  ragged?  Cuticles  hard  and  rough?  Start 
now  to  do  something  about  them.  First,  determine  what’s 
causing  the  trouble.  Then  apply  the  correct  cures. 

•  Nail  nihhiinp,  usually  can  be  stopped,  but  you’ll  have 
to  use  a  lot  of  will  power.  Try  curing  your  habit  with  one  or 
all  of  these  methods.  (1)  Ask  family  and  friends  to  reprimand 
you  sharply  whenever  they  see  you  lunching  on  your  nails. 
(2)  Keep  hands  so  well  manicured  and  polished  that  it  will 
seem  a  crime  to  mar  them.  (3)  If  there’s  a  big  dance  coming 
up  soon,  make  it  a  goal  to  have  pretty  oval  nails  by  that  date. 

•  Chipped  nails  and  polish  .shouldn’t  be  ignored.  Carry 
an  emery  board  in  your  purse  to  smooth  nail  nicks  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  will  save  stockings  as  well  as  nails. 

•  llauf’uails  and  cuticles  can  become  infected  if  not 
treated  (pnckly  and  properly.  Cut— don’t  bite— away  hang¬ 
nails.  Each  night  before  retiring,  massage  cuticle  oil  or  cream 
or  petroleum  jelly  into  your  cuticles  to  keep  them  soft. 

•  Manicure  your  nails  once  a  \\  eek,  and  wear  colorless  or 
pale-colored  polish.  It  makes  hands  prettier  and  protects  nails. 

•  Split  or  broken  nails  result  when  you  use  your  nails  as 
substitutes  for  letter  openers,  can  openers,  and  other  house¬ 
hold  tools.  If  nails  seem  to  split  for  no  apparent  reason,  a 
diet  deficiency  may  be  causing  the  trouble.  Taking  a  daily 
drink  of  powdered,  unflavored  gelatine  dissolved  in  fruit 
juice  or  broth  may  strengthen  your  nails. 


At  Your  Kiiigertips 


Rkctchei  hy  Corti 

Extend  your  beauty  to  the  tips  of  your  fingers  with 
a  weekly  manicure.  Remove  old  nail  polish  with  a 
quilted  cotton  square  dipped  in  polish  remover.  Then 
file  your  nails  inta  ovals,  using  an  emery  board. 


Soak  and  brush  your  fingers  clean  in  lukewarm 
soapy  water,  dry  your  hands,  and  push  back  cuticles 
gently.  To  pep  up  circulation,  massage  your  nails  all 
over  with  noil  cream,  and  at  the  base  with  cuticle  oil. 


With  a  cotton-wrapped  orangewood  stick  dipped  in 
cuticle  remover,  push  bock  cuticles  gently.  Cut  hang¬ 
nails,  but  never  cuticles.  To  remove  remaining  traces 
of  cuticle  oil,  wipe  nails  with  oily  polish  remover. 


For  a  smooth  finish,  apply  soft-toned  nail  polish  in 
two  thin  layers.  To  prevent  chipping,  remove  a  fine 
hair  line  of  polish  from  each  nail  edge  with  ball  of 
your  thumb.  Then  brush  on  colorless  nail  polish. 


rale  your  very  best  attention 


Ever  try  to  fit  a  circle  into  a  square?  Or  a  gallon  of  milk 
into  a  quart  bottle?  Probably  not,  because  you’ve  learned 
in  mathematics  classes  that  it  just  won’t  work. 

Ever  try  to  fit  your  square-toed  foot  into  a  pointed  shoe? 
Or  your  size  eights  into  a  size  seven  shoe?  You  probably 
have,  because  most  girls  are  likely  to  please  their  eyes  rather 
than  their  feet  when  shoe  shopping. 

Sixteenth-century  Italian  women  wore  heels  .so  high  that 
they  needed  maids  to  help  them  stand  and  walk.  The  feet  of 
wealthy  Chinese  infant  girls  were  once  bound  to  stunt  growth, 
so  that  they  could  wear  a  tiny  boot  in  adulthood.  Binding  .so 
deformed  their  feet  that  many  of  them  couldn’t  walk! 

Today,  you  may  be  guilty  of  cramming  your  feet  into 
oddly  shaped  shoes,  out-grown  socks,  ultra-high  heels,  and 
shoes  with  little  support.  When  foot  disorders  result,  you 
turn  bathroom  surgeons  instead  of  turning  to  a  podiatrist 
(foot  specialist). 

For  Healthy  Feet 

Sore  feet  can  cause  an  unpleasant  disposition  and  a  frown¬ 
ing  face,  as  well  as  a  limping  gait.  Healthy  feet  must  be  clean, 
well  groomed,  and  well  fitted  in  footwear. 

•  Keep  feet  clean.  Wash  your  feet  daily  with  soap,  luke¬ 
warm  water,  and  a  washcloth.  Scrub  toenails  and  skin  with 
a  soft  brush  to  stimulate  circulation  and  remove  dead  skin. 
Rub  rough  skin  patches  with  skin  lotion  or  c-old  cream  to 


prevent  stocking  snags  and  runs.  Rinse  off  .soap,  and  dry 
your  feet  fhorong/i/i/— that  means  between  the  t(H*.s,  too— and 
rub  briskly  with  a  towel  to  further  stimulate  circulation.  Dust 
feet  with  talcum  powder.  If  your  feet  perspire  a  lot,  splash 
them  with  an  astringent  to  close  pores  before  applying  pow¬ 
der.  Change  socks  or  stockings  daily,  and  try  not  to  wear  the 
same  pair  of  shoes  tw'o  days  in  a  row. 

•  Keep  feet  well  prooined.  Treat  your  feet  to  a  weekly 
pedicu/e.  After  your  bath,  remove  old  nail  polish  with  an 
oily  polish  remover.  Cut  toenails  straight  across,  no  shorter 
than  the  flesh,  with  a  nail  clipper,  then  smooth  rough  edges 
with  an  emery  board.  Push  back  cuticles  and  clean  under 
nails  with  a  cotton-wrapped  orange  stick  dipped  in  cuticle 
rt'mover.  Re-scrub,  re-rin.se,  and  re-dry  feet  tboroughly.  If 
you  pedish  your  toenails,  apply  two  coats  of  colorless  or  pale 
pink  polish. 

•  Keep  feet  well-fitted.  Be  sure  that  you  wear  the  proper 
size  in  shoes  and  in  socks.  Ask  the  shoe  salesman  to  measure 
both  your  feet,  because  sometimes  one  is  larger  than  the 
other.  Before  bu\ing  a  shoe,  trace  your  bare  foot  sole  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  compare  your  drawing  with  the  sole  of 
the  shvje  you  want  to  buy.  Extra  shoe  length  will  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  lu'eded  width,  .so  Ik*  sure  your  sh(H‘.s  fit  both 
length'vise  and  cr«)sswise.  Wear  all-leather  shoes  whenever 
possible,  for  leather  allows  your  feet  to  breathe.  .\v()id  wear¬ 
ing  strap  or  ballerina  shoes  that  offer  little  foot  support.  Buy 
stockiijgs  and  .socks  a  half-inch  longer  than  the  longe.st  toe. 

•  Keep  feet  all-around  healtluj  by  exercising  (.see  .sketches 
on  this  page),  by  wearing  proper  shoes,  walking  w’ith  cor¬ 
rect  posture,  and  having  shoes  repaired  when  necessary. 
Healthy  feet  mean  a  healthier  you. 


Ill \oiir  K'oolsleps 


Eirrrliet  by  Amrrlrtn  Foot  Cm  InittIuM 
To  stranglhan  muicU*  on  long  arch  of  foot,  stand 
with  woight  on  both  foot  about  6  inchos  apart.  Roll 
foot  outward  so  that  woight  of  body  is  supportod 
on  outor  odgos.  Do  this  oxorciso  20  timos  daily. 


Koep  on  your  toos  with  foot  oxorcisos.  Each  foot  has 
19  musclos — 18  in  tho  solo  alone— that  should  bo  kopt 
strong.  For  a  strong  onlorior  arch,  stand  on  tho  edgo 
of  a  box  or  stair  and  flex  your  toes  up  and  down. 


Improve  your  balance  by  strengthening  muscles  that 
control  it.  Stand  stiff-kneed,  logs  crossed,  foot 
parollol,  4  inchos  apart.  Divide  woight  evenly  be¬ 
tween  feet.  Hold  position  one  minute,  then  reverse. 


For  stronger  toes  and  leg  muscles,  stand  with  feet 
parallel,  6  inches  apart.  Rise  on  toes,  keeping  both 
feet  on  floor,  twisting  heels  inward,  and  grasping  the 
floor  with  toes.  Do  this  exercise  slowly,  20  times. 


npH 

Long  First  Look 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

the  door  of  the  Frampton  apartment. 
“There  a  .Miss  Barbara  .Malden  here?” 
With  the  living  room  full  of  people, 
the  oifieial  voice  would  boom  out: 
“You  the  girl  who  gave  your  telephone 
number  to  a  porter  at  Grand  CJentral 
Station,  inviting  him  to  call  you  up?” 

Barby  walked  into  the  elevator  with 
her  glove  to  her  burning  face.  “Tenth 
Hour,  please,”  she  said  feebly. 

She  swirled  into  the  apartment  and 
put  down  her  coat  and  bags,  saying, 
“Hello,  everybody.”  There  they  all 
were:  the  Judge  and  Mrs.  Frampton, 
and  Buth,  slender  in  a  scarlet  suit. 
B.irby  kissed  them  all,  clinging  for  a 
moment  to  each  in  turn  with  more 
warmth  than  usual.  These  were  not  the 
counterfeit  figures  of  her  daytime  night¬ 
mares;  these  were  three  dear  people 
who  were  devoted  to  her  and  wanted 
her  to  be  happy  with  them. 

"W'ell,  here  you  are  in  city  clothes,” 
said  the  Judge.  “No  dungarees,  no 
busted-t(x?  sneakers,  but  real  stockings, 
by  (ieorge,  and  high  heels  ami  lip¬ 
stick!  How  1  do  love  a  well-dressed 
girl!”  He  looked  at  her  with  the  di.s- 
passionate  appraisal  of  a  somewhat 
nearsighted  connoisseur.  “You’re  get¬ 
ting  there,  Barby.  Another  year—” 

Jeff  came  into  the  room  with  an  air 
of  elegant  informality.  “Barby?”  he  said. 
His  black  hair  was  tousled  over  one 
eye  and  his  soft,  pleated  white  shirt 
was  only  half  buttoned.  “What  is  it, 
Christmas?” 

“I  am  here,”  she  said  with  dignity, 
"where  I  was  invited  to  be.” 

“Okay,  okay,”  Jeff  said,  and  laughed. 
"Merry  Christmas,  that’s  all.”  He  was 
about  to  turn  away  when  something 
about  her  appearance  made  him  pause 
and  frown  (piiz/.ically.  “Say,  is  that  a 
new  hat  or  something?” 

“Why?”  she  asked  defensively. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
longer.  “Oh,  nothing,”  he  said,  then 
sauntered  out  of  the  room.  The  Judge 
stared  after  him. 

“How  cryptic  can  you  be  at  twenty- 
one?”  the  Judge  said.  “Well,  Barby, 
with  reservations,  this  is  life  in  New 
York.  What  goes  at  home?” 

“At  home?’'  she  started  to  smile, 
then  she  remembered  with  horror  what 
she’d  done.  That  porter!  Dear  heaven, 
she  prayed,  coidd  you  let  that  porter 
lose  the  telephone  number? 

“At  home?”  she  said  again,  and  then 
blandly  in  spite  of  her  panic  she 
added,  “Everything’s  fine.  Just  fine— so 
far.” 

“Good,”  the  Judge  said.  'Then  for 
his  daughter’s  lienefit  he  added,  “All 
right,  girls,  we’ll  eat  early  so  you’ll 


have  time  to  dress  for  your  party.” 

“Party?”  Barby  said  desperately. 
Now  she  was  really  trapped.  “To¬ 
night?” 

“At  Muriel  Stafford’s,”  Ruth  said. 
“You  don’t  know  her,  Barby,  but 
there’ll  be  hordes  of  boys.” 

Hordes,  thought  Barby  in  despera¬ 
tion,  hut  not  around  me.  The  mantel 
clock  said  five  minutes  to  six.  She  won¬ 
dered  if  her  heart  would  continue  to 
pound  so  painfully  for  the  next  hour. 
Dear  heaven,  give  the  number  back  to 
that  porter,  and  make  the  telephone 
ring  on  time! 

The  Jiulge  had  a  strong  feeling  that 
family  life  needn’t  deteriorate  in  New 
York,  and  so  he  started  dinner  that 
night  in  his  usual  way  by  laying  his 
napkin  across  his  lap  and  saying,  “Now 
I’ll  tell  you  about  mij  day.  Shared  a 
cab  downtown  with  Carson,  that  in¬ 
surance  man  in  6  E,  and  got  to  court 
in  time  to  have  an  amusing  chat  with 
Lex  Schaeffer  who’s  defending—” 

The  telephone  rang,  and  the  Judge 
got  up  because  he  couldn’t  even  bear 
to  have  anyone  else  answer.  He  hated 
suspense.  As  he  left,  Barby  automati¬ 
cally  glanced  at  her  wrist  watch.  Quar¬ 
ter  to  seven.  This  could  be  it. 

“Funny  thing  happened  to  me  to¬ 
day,”  Barb  said.  The  blood  drained 
from  her  head,  leaving  her  faint,  but 
her  voice  chattered  on.  “There  I  was, 
standing  in  the  station,  minding  my 
own  .  .  .”  Then  her  voice  failed  and 
she  sat  staring,  straining  to  hear  her 
name  called  from  the  hall.  But  the 
Judge’s  prolonged  murmur  showed 
that  the  call  was  for  him,  and  she 
settled  back,  exhausted.  Jeff  was  once 
again  thoughtful  as  he  looked  at  her. 

Barby ’s  cheeks  grew  hot  with  shame 
under  his  scrutiny,  because  her  panic, 
unhappiness,  and  ineptitude  must  be 


A  CO-ED  CARTOON 


"Y*s,  but  you  see  I  started  them  for 
Bruce  and  now  I'm  dating  Kenny." 


obvious  to  someone  so  experienced. 
Jeff,  as  the  much  older  brother  of  her 
best  friend,  had  always  seemed  to  her 
alternately  a  natural  enemy  and  a  god¬ 
like  creature  to  be  glumly  idolized— 
but  never  a  human  being.  For  the  first 
time,  she  saw  him  as  his  father’s  son, 
and  the  penetration  of  his  dark  eyes 
made  her  shiver.  Then  lie  seemed  to 
wake  from  a  sort  of  trance  as  he  said, 
“That  telephone  call  reminds  me. 
Mother.  I  got  another  parking  ticket. 

I  was  passing  this  bookstore,  and  I 
meant  to  go  in  for  only  a  minute, 
but—” 

“Oh  dear,  how  much  will  it  be?” 
“Fifteen  dollars,”  he  said  vaguely, 
for  he  was  staring  at  Barby  again. 
“W'ell,  what  did  happen?”  he  asked 
her. 

Before  she  could  invent  even  a 
panicky  answer,  the  Judge  stormed 
back  to  the  table.  man’s  friends 
ought  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  Federal  bench  and  Traffic  C.ourt. 
Dick  Brisbane  asks  me— rne— to  square 
a  speeding  violation!” 

“Fix  it.  Judge,”  Barby  pleaded,  be¬ 
cause  she  wanted  every  telephone 
caller  treated  with  sympathy.  “Be 
nice.” 

Again  she  saw  Jeff’s  eyes  on  her. 
He  looked  so  serious  that  she  couldn’t 
remember  ever  having  seen  him  this 
way.  All  she  could  do  was  to  plead 
mutely  with  him  not  to  expose  what¬ 
ever  secrets  he  was  discovering. 

“Dad,”  Jeff  said  dreamily,  still  not 
looking  at  his  father.  “You  know  that 
first  edition  of  Edwin  Drood  I  prom¬ 
ised  you  for  Christmas?  ” 

“You  promised  to  buy  it  out  of  your 
own  money,”  the  Judge  snapped. 

"I  did,  but  I  ran  into  a  sort  of  extra 
shopping  expense.  Listen,  Barby—”  he 
said. 

But  the  telephone  rang  again  and 
once  more  the  Judge  sprang  up.  Barby 
glanced  again  at  her  watch.  Five  to 
seven,  or  after  seven,  she  couldn’t  tell 
which  because  her  eyes  had  glazed 
into  sightlessness,  and  once  more  she 
heard  her  voice  burst  out  with  vivacity, 
"Funny  thing  about  that  thing  that 
happened  to  me  today—” 

From  the  hall,  the  Judge’s  voice 
called  out,  but  not  her  name.  Ruth  ro.se 
from  her  chair,  and  Barby  closed  her 
eyes  with  numbed  relief. 

“Don’t  those  boys  ever  eat?”  the 
Judge  protested  as  he  returned.  “Barby, 
do  you  feel  all  right?” 

“Fine,”  she  said  weakly,  but  she  was 
still  impaled  by  Jeff’s  curious  gaze.  Jeff, 
she  pleaded  with  her  eyes,  if  you  make 
fun  of  me  now,  I— I’ll  kill  you! 

Almost  as  if  he  were  accepting  her 
challenge,  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
(Continued  on  jmge  49) 
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Q.  I  have  very  straight  hips  and  the 
rest  of  my  figure  is  developed.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  make  my  hips  more 
curved? 

A.  One  way  to  make  your  hips  look 
fuller  is  to  make  your  waistline  look 
smaller  by  wearing  a  waist-nipping 
latex  or  smooth  satin  elastie  pantie 
girdle. 

Q.  My  face  is  heart-shaped  and  I 
don’t  know  how  /  shoidd  wear  my  hair. 
Won’t  you  help  me? 

A.  First  of  all,  wear  your  hair  medium 
to  long.  Wear  it  smooth  at  the  temples, 
on  top,  and  at  the  cheekbones.  Choose 
Huff  below  or  behind  the  ears,  but 
avoid  fluff  at  the  temples. 

Q.  My  lips  always  seem  to  chap  at 
the  first  .sign  of  cold  weather.  What 
can  1  do  for  them? 

A.  Generously  apply  a  lip  pomade 
before  going  to  beil.  Wear  a  film  of  it 
under  lipstick  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  Do  I  have  to  put  up  with  dan¬ 
druff?  It’s  so  eudnirrassing! 

A.  No,  you  don’t.  Massage  your  scalp 
daily  with  your  fingertips  to  loosen 
stubborn,  clinging  flakes,  and  perspira¬ 
tion  and  dust.  Massage  gently  to 
avoid  irritation.  Don’t  forget  your  daily 
brushing,  using  a  firm  brush,  to  remove 
loose  dandruff.  Give  yourself  a  sham¬ 
poo  every  five  days,  or  more  often  if 
necessary,  using  warm  water.  If  the 
dandruff  condition  is  especially  bad, 
water  that  is  comfort.d)Iy  hot  may  be 
used.  Should  dandruff  persist  despite 
this  treatment,  have  your  doctor  take 
a  look  at  you  and  sour  scalp. 

Q.  Can  anything  he  done  to  over¬ 
come  had  hreath? 

A.  Have  you  been  brushing  your 
teeth  after  meals?  Are  your  tonsils  or 
sinuses  infected?  Do  any  of  your  teeth 
need  the  attention  of  your  dentist? 
These  and  other  health  conditions  could 
cause  offensive  mouth  odor. 

^‘Bcuiily  Itox’’  iii  planiifil  to  help  iiiukr 
you  the  kind  of  person  hIio  presents  an 
attractive  appearance  to  oth«‘rs.  If  yon 
have  ideas  you'd  like  to  share  Hith  others 
throuKli  this  coliinin — or  special  ques¬ 
tions  about  your  appearance  that  you'd 
like  to  ask  —  nrite:  (^arol  Kay,  C.n-rd 
Magazine,  33  ^  est  42nd  St.,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 


Marylee  Duehring  demonstrating 


An  American 
in  Moscow 

“VV/' OMAN’S  work  is  never  done.” 

»»  That  old  adage  is  still  true  in 
Russia,  according  to  Marylee  Duehring, 
who  represented  Betty  CTocker  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  for  almost  two  months  last 
summer  at  the  American  National  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  .Moscow’.  Russian  women 
ride  tractors,  haul  cement,  drive  buses, 
lay  bricks,  and  clean  the  streets  with 
handm.ule  twig  brooms.  It  was  women 
who  laid  the  cement  and  the  blacktop 
on  the  Exhibition  grounds.  When  all 
these  wdinen  saw  at  firsthand  the  ease 
of  American  life,  they  were  completely 
fascin.ited. 

As  two  of  the  most  typical  modern 
convenience  foods,  the  mixes  of  CJen- 
eral  Mills  and  the  frozen  foods  of 
(’.eneral  Foods  had  been  chosen  by  the 
United  .St.ites  G.overnment  for  demon¬ 
stration  .it  the  P'xhibition.  So  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  until  nine  at 
night,  the  two  companies  put  on  con¬ 
tinuous  demonstrations  at  the  booth, 
as  well  as  two  daily,  closed-circuit, 
color-television  demonstrations  with  a 
live  audience  and  monitors  around  the 
grounds. 

The  Russian  women— men  and  chil¬ 
dren,  too— never  tired  of  watching  the 
magic  of  convenience  foods  nor  of 
smelling  the  wonderful  fragrance  of 
c.ikes  and  cookies  baking. 

“Our  greatest  disappointment,”  said 
Marylee,  “was  that  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  wouldn’t  allow  any  sampling  of 
the  food.  But  the  people  would  st.ind 
for  hours  just  watching.” 


JL  in,  jActlotx 


The  observers  stayed  from  the  start 
of  a  demonstration  to  the  end.  They 
watched  a  cake  being  mixed,  then 
rising  in  the  oven,  turned  out  of  the 
pan,  and  finally  cooled  and  frosted. 
One  woman  stood  for  two  hours,  from 
the  opening  of  the  package  until  the 
angel  cake  was  out  of  the  pan. 

The  Russians  adored  anything  that 
contained  chocolate.  Occasionally,  a 
brownie  or  tw’o  would  disappear.  The 
Russians  also  loved  color— pastel-tinted 
macaroons,  colored  icings,  the  confetti 
candies  sprinkled  on  the  cakes,  birth¬ 
day  candles,  and  the  colored  paper 
baking  cups  for  muffins.  .\11  of  these 
things  di.sappeared  from  time  to  time. 
They  even  took  the  empty  packages. 
Yet  after  seeing  the  mixes  poured  from 
the  packages,  mi.\ed,  and  baked,  they 
couldn’t  believe  that  everything  had 
been  in  the  package.  They  kept  asking 
for  the  recipe! 

“The  Russians,”  said  Marylee,  “were 
very  likable  and  inten.sely  curious  about 
everything— the  appliances,  the  way  we 
swept  the  floor  and  washed  the  dishes, 
our  tlrip-dry  dresses.  They  couldn’t 
understand  why  we  didn’t  wear  aprons. 
They  had  never  heard  of  drip-dry 
dres.ses  that  need  little  ironing.  They 
kept  our  interpreters  busy,”  Marxlee 
added,  “asking  such  ({uestions  as  how 
much  money  we  made;  what  we  ate  for 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner;  how  we 
lived,  how  many  hours  we  worked;  our 
training  and  background.” 

Getting  to  Know  Them 

Marylee’s  training  and  background 
fitted  her  well  tor  this  Russian  experi¬ 
ence.  She  was  graduated  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  in  home  economics,  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Etirope,  and 
has  been  with  General  Mills  for  nine 
years.  Today  she  supervi.ses  a  staff  of 
nine  product  counselors  working  with 
more  than  60  products.  Inasmuch  as 
her  experience  with  the  company  has 
called  for  the  staging  of  many  food 
demonstrations  around  the  country,  the 
demonstrations  at  the  Russian  Exhibi¬ 
tion  were  nothing  new  for  her.  Seeing 
and  knowing  the  people  w'as  a  thrilling 
experience. 

“Just  think,”  she  said,  “before  they 
could  see  the  Exhibition  at  all,  many 
pe()i)Ie  stood  in  line  from  nine  at  night 
until  eleven  the  next  morning  to  get  a 
p.iss  which  entitled  them  to  stand  in 
another  line  for  a  ticket.” 

Some  of  the  Russians  were  so  thrilled 
with  the  demonstrations  that  they 
would  stand  on  the  balcony  and  throw 
flowers  down  to  the  girls  in  the  booth. 
“One  day  we  got  tliree  bou(|uets  and 
many  single  roses,”  .said  Marylee.  “We 
felt  just  like  prima  donnas.” 
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. . “NEW  MOVIES 

HOUND-DOG  MAN  (20th  Century- 
Fox.  Produced  by  Jerry  Wold.  Di¬ 
rected  by  Don  Siegel.) 

Based  on  Fred  Ciipson’s  novel, 
Houiul-Dofi  Man  i.s  a  lively,  heart¬ 
warming  picture  with  stunning  .scenery 
in  color  and  a  nice  leeling  lor  the 
ont-of-doors.  Stuart  U'hitinan  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  the  title  role;  the  restless,  no- 
aeeount  fellow  who  refuses  to  settle 
chjwn  to  marriage  and  raising  a  lamily 
hut  prefers  his  carefree  bachelor  life 
and  hunting  with  his  hound  dogs,  fie 
is  almost  an  idol  to  two  young  farm 
hoys  (Fahian  and  Dennis  Holmes)  dis- 
apj)ointed  hy  their  father  (.'\rthur  ()’(;on- 
nell)  who  is  too  busy  to  take  them 
hunting.  Their  mother  (Betty  Field) 
finally  lets  them  go  with  Whitman  on 
a  hunting  ex|)edition  that  turns  out  to 
he  full  of  adsenture  and  fun. 

THE  MIRACLE  (Warners.  Produced  by 
Henry  Blanke.  Directed  by  Irving 
Rapper.) 

.Max  Beinhardt’s  famous  pageant- 
play  of  some  forty  sears  ago  has  been 
brought  to  the  screen  as  an  elaborate 
si)eetaele.  Set  in  nineteenth-century 
S[>ain  when  N.ipoleon’s  tnrops  wen* 
osr'irunning  the  eonntry,  it  tells  the 
story  of  Terc‘s;i  (Carroll  Baker),  a 
yeung  postulant  in  the  convent  in  the 
N’alley  of  .Miraflores.  .Attracted  to  a 
hand.some  Fnglish  captain  (Huger 
M  oore),  this  head-strong  girl  runs 
aw;iy  to  join  him;  and  the  convent’s 
lovely  .statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
comes  to  life  and  takes  Teresa’s  place. 

.After  mneh  wamh'ring,  Teresa  is 
reuniterl  with  her  English  captain  in 
Brussels,  hut  she  is  reluctant  to  marry 
him,  and  he  rides  off  to  the  Battle  of 
W’at«'rloo.  W'hen  Teresa  finally  returns 
to  the  convent  in  Spain,  the  statue  re¬ 
turns  to  its  place  in  the  chapel.  The  main 
story  of  the  miracle  is  rpiite  touching. 

— PiiiLii’  T.  IIahtunc; 


Carroll  Baker  stars  as  the  postulant 
in  a  Spanish  convent  in  The  Miracle. 


TIIK  GIRLS  SOL'iNI)  OFF... 


VMIAT  Will.  I.IKK  BK  LIKE  IN 
1980?  After  reufliiiK  llii>  question  in 
tile  Oetober  i>^ue  of  f.'o-eW,  sou  icu/.ed 
into  >our  rrs^tul  hulls  and  »uh  u  \torld 
marked  hy  great  M*ientifir  rhunge>. 
Homes,  >>rhooU,  riotliing,  gosernnient^, 
eiiti-rtuinment,  and  transportation  Mould 
he  flru>tirally  different. 

Kartell  your  neat  belts,  hiirkle  on 
your  spare  helmets,  ami  take  a  ride 
into  the  Morhi  of  the  fiitiiri* — us  seen 
through  your  omii  eyes. 

In  1980,  people  will  have  a  different 
type  of  house  for  every  season.  They  11 
just  pick  up  the  telephone  and  order  a 
house  like  they  now  order  a  blouse  or 
a  shirt  from  a  department  store.  People 
will  be  lazy  and  will  exix-ct  to  do  all 
their  work  by  just  pushing  buttons.  .Aiul 
they'll  probably  be  able  to  do  just  that! 
■Most  of  the  food  will  come  in  capsule 
or  pill  form. 

People  will  spend  their  vacations  on 
the  moon  or  one  of  the  planets,  and  if 
there  are  people  living  on  the  planets, 
they’ll  vacation  on  Earth. 

Virginia  Lee  ProH 
Carr  Creek  (Ky.)  H.  S. 

When  a  person  wants  to  move  to 
another  city  in  1980,  he'll  probalily  just 
have  to  push  a  button  and  his  entire 
house  will  fold  up.  He’ll  then  pack  it 
in  his  helicopter,  hop  in,  and  he’ll  be 
on  his  way! 

School  will  probably  be  taught  by 
eli'etrically-eontrolled  robots  instead  of 
by  human  teachers.  During  pleasant 
weather,  classes  will  all  be  taugbt  out- 
of-doors,  because  tbe  air  is  good  for 
health.  W'hen  bad  weather  comes,  the 
robot  teacher  will  press  a  dial  and  up 
from  the  ground  will  come  the  school- 
walls,  windows,  and  ceilings. 

fdiances  are  that  rock  ’n’  roll  will  be 
wilder  than  ever,  and  teen-agers  will 
lose  it.  There  w  ill  be  new,  faster  dance 
steps  and  .square  records. 

Kalhy  Stock 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Medicine  will  advance  greatly  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  Diseases  that  cause 
great  loss  of  life  today  (such  as  heart 
disease  and  cancer)  will  be  controlled. 
Still  more  deadly  diseases  w  ill  be  identi- 


r//«/  r///  Life  Be 

fied,  and  scientists  will  seek  cures  for 
them.  (Nothing  will  be  made  of  inex¬ 
pensive  material.  W'hen  clothes  soil, 
they  will  be  thrown  away.  F'a.shion  will 
probably  repeat  itself  in  the  years  to 
follow . 

Home  Economics  Class  III 
Red  lodge  (Mont.)  H.  S. 

By  1980,  we  ll  be  li\ing  in  the  .Age 
of  Hemote  (aintrol.  (lars  will  be 
equipped  with  radio  and  television  .sets, 
so  that  parents  can  watch  their  teen¬ 
agers  driving  around  on  dates.  Each 
home  will  ha\e  a  glass-enclosed  pool 
.so  that  the  family  can  swim  in  the 
rlead  of  winter.  Esr  alators  will  replace 
stairs  in  homes  and  schools. 

Barbara  Blakeman 
Andrew  Jackson  H.  S. 
St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

In  1980,  I’ll  be  44  years  old,  and 
who  knows— maybe  I’ll  1k‘  living  on  the 
moon!  If  1  am,  my  clothes  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Students  will  have  to 
spend  longer  hours  in  .school,  because 
they’ll  still  be  comix'ting  with  the  Hus- 
sians.  I  read  somewhere  that  a  person 
will  live  longer  if  he  works  for  three  or 
four  years,  then  has  a  vacation  for  the 
next  year.  Perhaps  this  will  be  the 
common  practice  by  1980. 

Pam  Bernard 
Lockwood  Junior  H.  S. 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

Means  of  transportation  w  ill  be  much 
more  advanced  by  1980.  (^ars  will 
probably  be  .shaped  like  birds,  and  will 
travel  so  fast  that  they’ll  .seem  to  be 
flying.  Women  will  1m’  able  to  hop  on 
an  airplane  in  the  morning,  spend  the 
day  shopping  in  Paris,  and  make  the 
return  trip  in  time  to  cook  supper! 

Carol  Rider 
Columbia  (Pa.)  H.  S. 

(udging  from  the  past,  we  think  that 
fashions  will  change  a  lot  in  the  future. 
Clothes  will  be  fitted  more  tightly  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  wearing 
of  skirts  will  not  be  imperative  in  good 
s(x-iety.  Skirts  will  be  replaced  by  more 
comfortable  slacks.  Clothes  will  Ix" 
made  of  metal  and  plastic  materials. 

Home  Economics  Class,  Grade  7 
Hayfork  Valley  (Calif.)  Union  School 
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Tllli  BOYS  SOUM)  OFF... 


Like  in  1980? 

When  a  boy  wants  to  call  his  girl 
lor  a  elate  in  1980,  he  ll  have  to  get  all 
dressed  np  belore  picking  up  the 
phone,  beeanse  it  will  be  hooked  np  to 
a  televi.sion  .screen.  Keen  il  his  girl  is 
home,  she  won’t  answer  the  the  phone 
it  she’s  just  washed  her  hair,  or  is  wear¬ 
ing  a  bathrolK-.  lelephone  conversa¬ 
tions  will  replace  dates,  because  once 
a  lellow  can  “see”  his  girl  and  talk  to 
her  tor  the  evening  without  spending 
a  cent,  he’ll  jump  at  the  chance. 

Mark  Goldberg 

Clinton  H.  S. 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 

The  home  will  no  longer  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  place  where  children  are 
supposed  to  grow  up.  Instead,  all  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  raised  in  institutions  as 
wards  ot  the  state.  On  the  basis  ot 
their  mental  ability,  they  11  be  divided 
into  groups.  Each  group  will  be  taught 
one  specific  job,  like  dressmaking, 
truck  driving,  cooking,  or  medicine, 
and  they’ll  have  to  keep  the  same  job 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

James  Morgan 
Cicero,  III. 

Instead  of  using  electricity  and  water 
power,  well  be  almost  completely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  solar  energy  and  atomic 
power  by  1980,  W’e  know  how  to  use 
the  atom  to  propel  weapons,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  ne.\t  20  years  we  11  turn  atomic 
power  to  peaceful  uses.  Automobiles, 
airplanes,  and  horesehold  appliances  will 
be  atomically  run. 

W'e  already  have  the  solar  battery. 
.•\t  the  present  time,  this  battery  can 
only  make  use  of  direct  sun  rays.  But 
by  1980,  we  will  have  devised  a  me.uis 
oi  storing  the  sun’s  energy,  so  that  we 
can  use  it  to  heat  homes. 

Henry  Russell,  Jr. 

Atlanta,  Go. 

People  will  no  longer  go  to  movies 
where  they  can  just  see  the  picture 
anrl  hear  the  actors  talking.  In  1980, 
we  ll  be  able  to  smell  and  feel  what’s 
going  on  in  the  movie,  too.  Seats  will 
have  metal  bars  on  each  arm  rest.  The 
moviegoer  will  grip  these  bars  with  his 
hands,  and  “feel”  what’s  happening 


through  a  series  of  mild  electric  shocks. 

1  he  smells  will  he  released  into  the  air 
from  little  casings  on  the  film  .strips. 

Bill  Brown 

Santo  Monica,  Calif. 

There  will  be  no  United  States,  or 
Russia,  or  England,  in  1980.  Instead, 
everyone  will  live  underground  in 
“.Moleland,”  .Ml  the  governments  on 
Earth  will  unite,  and  a  single  govern¬ 
ment  will  rule  our  underground  world. 

1  here  will  be  no  wars  on  (or  rather 
inside)  Earth,  because  everyone  will 
be  busy  tlefeiuling  them.selves  against 
.ittacks  from  outer  space.  There  will 
be  no  buildings  or  growing  things  on 
the  Earth’s  surface.  People  will  live  un¬ 
derground  in  radiation-proof  shelters. 
Beeanse  no  food  can  Ire  grown  or 
raised,  all  meals  will  come  in  capsule 
form. 

Don  Cunningham 
Springfield,  Mail. 

Encyclopedias  and  reference  books 
will  not  Ire  net'detl  in  1980,  beeau.se 
every  family  will  have  its  own  atomic 
brain.  If  |oimny  wants  to  know  where 
Egypt  is,  he’ll  just  a.sk  the  brain  and  it 
will  type  out  the  answer  for  him.  .Ml 
homewirrk  assignments  will  be  done  in 
this  way. 

Students  will  be  taught  hy  television 
inste.id  of  by  human  teachers.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  will  solve  b<rth  the  teaclu-r 
slwrrtage  and  the  overcrerwded  school 
pnrblem  in  (me  step. 

Michael  O'Connar 
Oakland,  Calif. 


NEXT  "JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 

SIHH  I.I)  tf.k.vai;krs  smoke? 

1)|{|\K?  Ileri*'!*  yuur  rhuiiro  lo 
toiiiul  (tfT  ttn  whether  you  think 
Kincrkinie  uiid  (IrinkiiiK  >hoiihl  be 
iin  yrmr  “«h»”  or  your  “(hni'l”  li»l. 
Ainl  h«'  Mire  to  (five  reu!>oii!4  for 
your  opinions. 

A«l«lri-!»H  your  letter  to  “Juiii  Ses¬ 
sion,”  f.'o-er/  Miiffa/iiie,  S3  ^  esi 
't2ii(l  Strei't,  New  York  3fi,  New 
^ork.  Iiirliirie  your  nuiiie,  sehiMil, 
city,  anil  state. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIUIUII  NEWS  OF  TV  NltllllKIlllIttM 

''HE  C'OMING  of  Christmas  makes 
television  extra-simeial  this  month, 
and  many  fine  shows  are  on  the  De¬ 
cember  schedule. 

•  For  some  reason,  Dec.  10  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  day  for  specials  on  TV.  CBS-T'V 
has  “Christmas  at  the  (arcus,”  featuring 
the  Ringling  Brothers,  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Circus  in  Miami,  Fla.  There  will 
also  be  a  big,  honr-long  program  on 
CBS-TV,  featuring  the  lx'.st  folk-music 
from  all  over  the  world,  with  Harry 
Belafonte  starred.  On  NBCM'V'  that 
day  there  will  be  a  special  (iene  Kelly 
program,  with  Donald  O’C.'onnor  and 
Carol  Lawrence  helping  Kelly  out  in 
an  hour  of  music  and  dancing. 

•  On  Sunday,  Dec.  13,  the  great  classic 
motion  picture,  Tiw  Wizard  of  Oz,  will 
be  telecast  on  (’BS-T\’.  Bed  Skelton 
and  his  daughter,  N’alentina,  will  intro¬ 
duce  this  program.  That  Sunday  will 
also  see  the  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame’s 
(diristmas  Show  on  NBC-T\’. 

•  There’ll  Im  a  (Tiristmas  music  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  Bell  Telephone  llour 
over  NBC-TV  on  Friday,  Dec.  18. 
Some  of  the  finest  voices  in  .America 
v.  ill  sing  well-loved  Christmas  .songs. 

•  .Another  big  Christmas  music  pro 
gram  will  occupy  the  Ford  Starlime 
hour  on  Tuesday,  Dee.  22.  .Marian  .An¬ 
derson,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  the  St. 
Paul’s  Boys  Choir  of  London  will  be 
the  chief  artists  on  this  program,  over 
.NBC-TV. 

•  On  Wednesday,  Dec.  23,  over  CBS- 
T\’,  the  V.  S.  Steel  llour  will  repeat 
“One  Red  Rose  for  Christmas,”  which 
was  presented  last  Christmas.  Helen 
Hayes  will  again  star. 

All  networks  will  teleca.st  Christmas 
Eve  services  from  different  churches, 
representing  different  faiths,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Dee.  21.  —Dick  Klkiner 


Marian  Anderson  will  appear  on  the 
Christmas  program  of  Ford  Starlime. 
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Coming 

Attractions  !!! 

I'he  next  lime  you  see  Co-ed  it’ll 
he  1960!  Ill  late  January,  your 
chopping  hig  February  issue  will 
arrive. 


Let’s  visit  the  Austrian  Tyrol  where  the  mountains 

are  snow-capped  and  the  people  are  warm  and  friendly 


Did  you  know  that  1960  is  Leap 
^  I'ar?  Co-ed  tells  you  how-to-give 
a  gay  fiin-lilled  ^’tiirnahout”  party. 

You  can  trim  your  figure  to  size, 
know  how?  See  F«*hruary  Co-ed. 

Are  you  in  a  decorating  mood? 
C.o-ed  for  February  tells  you  how 
to  reilo  your  bedroom. 

Do  you  know  w  hat  your  best  colors 
an*?  See  IVIarch  Co-ed. 

^  ant  to  go  behind  seimes  to  watch 
a  rehearsal  of  “(Iradle  Song,”  a 
forthcoming  star-filled  TV  Special 
for  spring?  See  March  Co-ed. 


The  majority  of  people  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Tyrol— the  most  western  of  nine 
provinces  in  the  Republic  of  Austria— 
make  their  living  by  catering  to  tourists. 
Hotels,  restaurants,  highways,  bridges, 
and  railroads  have  been  built  to  accom¬ 
modate  them.  Ski  jumps  and  trails  run 
along  the  mountain  slopes;  long  ski  tows 
and  cable  cars  carry  skiers  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops. 

Like  many  others,  Maria  Dorfmann’s 
family  depend  on  tourists  for  their  live¬ 
lihood.  Her  father  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
hotel  in  Ellmau.  This  little  Tyrolean  vil¬ 
lage  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Kaisergebirge, 
which  rises  .5,()(M)  feet  into  the  sky. 

The  hotel  where  Maria  lives  with  her 
mother  and  father  is  open  all  the  year. 
Maria  helps  to  wait  on  guests.  Some¬ 
times  she  does  kitchen  chores. 

M  aria  is  within  walking  distance  of 
the  Volksschtile  (public  school).  When 
the  snow  is  deep,  it  takes  her  quite  a 
time  to  get  there.  Two  boys  who  are 
her  neighbors  often  go  on  ahead  and 
tramp  down  the  snow.  Sometimes  Maria 
takes  a  small,  high  sled  and  pushes  it 
ahead  of  her  to  make  her  way  in  the 
snow. 


Did  you  win  in  fTo-erf’*  Party  Rec¬ 
ipe  (loiitcHt?  If  not,  watch  for  the 
new  C.o-ed  (Contest  next  semester. 


SWAP 

PHOTOS 


...With  all  your  Friandt, 
R*laliv«$  and  Claitmalct 


N**d  more?  60  fc  $7 
Mon*y  Bocli  G<Mranl«»dl 


S«nd  7St  for  axlra 
Sup«r-tp*«d  ••rvic* 


Sand  your  favoril*  tnapthol 
or  portrait  (rotwrnod 
wnharmodi  and  monoy  to... 


WALLET 
^PHOTO  CO.| 

Box  C 

HilUido,  N.  J. 


As  a  rule,  Maria  gets  up  at  seven 
o’clock  and  is  at  school  by  eight.  The 
morning  session  lasts  until  eleven.  Then 
there  is  an  hour  and  a  half  recess  for 
lunch.  School  is  out  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Maria  is  studying  arithmetic, 
drawing,  reading,  writing,  history,  sing¬ 
ing,  natural  history,  gymnastics,  and 
German,  the  official  language.  On  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays  all  the  girls  stay  after 
school  to  learn  sewing  and  knitting. 

Austrians  love  to  eat  and  Maria  is  no 
exception.  Living  in  a  hotel  as  she  does, 
she  gets  many  different  kinds  of  food. 
Compared  with  American  breakfasts, 
her  first  meal  is  light— bread  or  a  flaky 
pastry,  milk,  and  coffee,  Maria’s  lunch, 
which  she  takes  rather  early,  might  con¬ 
sist  of  soup,  ham  and  vegetable  pie, 
Apfcl  Strudel  (apple  pastry).  For  din¬ 
ner,  she  might  have  soup  with  Nockerl 
(dumplings,  see  recipe  below),  Wiener 
Schnitzel  (veal  prepared  the  Viennese 
way),  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  Sacher 
Torte  (a  rich  cake). 


Nockerl  (Dumplings) 

cup  butter  or  margarine 
4  eggs 

eups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
VI2  t^p.  salt 

Cream  butter  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
eggs  one  at  a  time,  heating  well.  Sift  flour 
and  salt  together  and  add  to  previous  mix¬ 
ture.  Mix  well  and  shape  into  a  long,  thin 
roll.  Put  aside  for  15  minutes.  Break  off 
small  pieces  and  drop  into  Imiling  salted 
water  or  boiling  soup.  Remove  the  Nockerl 
as  they  come  to  the  top.  Place  in  a  colan¬ 
der  to  drain.  Serve  hot,  in  place  of  pota¬ 
toes,  with  any  dish  having  a  gravy. 

How  docs  Maria  spend  Christmas? 
This  holiday  is  one  of  the  happiest 
times  of  the  year  for  her.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  she  and  her  family  decorate  the 
Christhaum,  or  Christmas  tree.  Gifts 
are  placed  on  the  floor  under  the  tree. 
At  midnight  trumpets  are  played  from 
the  church  steeple  and  “Holy  Night’’  is 
sung.  After  the  Dorfmanns  return  from 
church,  they  give  a  party  to  which  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  are  invited.  And  this  is 
what  happens  all  over  the  village  of  Ell¬ 
mau.  The  atmosphere  is  filled  with  con¬ 
viviality  and  pleasantness. 


Young  couple  do  an  Austrian  national 
dance.  She  wears  the  native  dirndl. 
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If  you  try  at  least  one  unfamiliar 
recipe  a  week,  you’ll  find  that  family 
menns  will  he  much  more  interestins'. 
And  you  may  even  come  up  with  a 
new  party  dish! 

—Evelyn  Vincent,  Lafayette,  Jm. 

For  a  neater  bureau,  have  several 
apothecary  jars  lined  up  and  labeled. 
They’ll  hold  small  items  nicely. 

—Mary  Piers,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Slip  plastic  bags  over  your  hands 
when  shaping  popcorn  balls.  The  pop¬ 
corn  won’t  stick  and  you  can  handle 
the  mixture  while  it’s  still  hot. 

—Carole  P.  Lewis,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sentimental  over  a  corsage?  Want  to 
keep  it  intact  as  long  as  possible?  Cover 
it  with  transparent  wrap  and  place  it  in 
your  scrapbook. 

—  Diane  Wegner,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W'hen  you’re  in  a  hurry  to  remove 
frozen  food  from  a  can,  immerse  can 
in  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes. 

—Kathy  Kratzer,  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 

Why  not  add  a  spice  shelf  to  your 
kitchen  cupboard  for  convenient  use? 

—Lynn  Schuehardt,  Omaha,  Nehr. 

.always  wipe  up  fruit  juices,  milk, 
and  vinegar  from  the  top  of  a  range 
immediately.  The  acids  in  these  foods 
are  apt  to  dull  and  stain  enamel  or 
metal  surfaces. 

—Amanda  Clark,  Lotiisville,  Ky. 

To  store  left-o\er  egg  yolks,  jilace 
them  in  a  small  container,  add  a  little 
water,  cover,  and  refrigerate.  Kgg 
whites  may  be  stored,  covered,  witbont 
the  water. 

—Jane  Smith,  Portland,  Maine 

To  remove  a  button  from  fabric, 
slide  a  comb  nnder  the  button  and  cut 
the  threads  with  a  razor.  This  precati- 
tion  will  help  prevent  accidental  cutting 
of  the  fabric. 

—Ruth  Johnson,  Chicaf’o,  III. 

(>«>l  any  ItriKhi  idras?  i'.o-4'd  will  pay  | 
$1.(10  for  ex'ry  homfinakiiiK  hint  iixfil  \ 
ill  lliis  l■olllnlll.  If  your  idea  Imi'i  roni-  I 
ph'lidy  original,  ^la|p  whrre  you  lirard 
or  read  alioiit  it.  Sorry,  hut  no  ilenm 
Miliniilled  ran  he  returned.  ^  rite  to 
“Mere’s  Mow’’  Editor,  Ctt-rd,  3.^  ^  est 
42nd  St.,  iNewr  ^  ork  .36,  N.  Y. 


Oo.s.0. 

Carolyn  Campboll 

Hem*  Economtet  DtpnrUMWI 

Compbelt  Som^  Comoeny 


Modern 

Mealtime  Ideas 
from  vamdSdliL 


Elegance  with  ease  for 

HOLIDAY  ENTERTAINING! 


It’s  the  '-eason  for  parties— time  to  plan  a  "et-together  with 
fun  and  games  for  all  the  gang.  And  it’.s  ftin  being  hostess, 
too.  if  you  know  the  secret  cd  easy  entertaining! 

Toilay,  one  of  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  ways  to  enter- 
tain  is  a  liiifTet  supper  .  .  .  esjiecially  when  the  menu  in¬ 
cludes  some  of  the  many  convenience  foods  now  available. 
There  are  condensed  soups— a  wonderful  heginning  for  your 
buffet— served  in  cups  or  mugs.  Ami  condensed  soups  are 
an  easy  short  cut  to  sauces,  gravies,  ami  main  dishes.  Fro/.im 
jirepareil  foods  arc  real  limesavers,  too— for  dessert  and 
main  courses! 

Mere  are  three  good  ’n  easy  menus  you  might  like  to  try 
—or  think  up  others  based  on  vour  favorite  convenience 
foods.  Add  a  colorful  garnish  or  a  holiday  topping— and 
you're  ready  for  the  first  guest! 

HAPPV-HOLIOAV  SUPPER 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 
(garnisb  with  popcorn  or  star  croutons) 
Cheeseburgers  on  Rolls 
Celery  and  Carrot  Sticks 
V/anilla  Ice  Cream  with  Cranberry  Sauce 


HOSTESS'  FAVORITE  BUFFET 

Party  Chicken  a  la  Queen* 

Buttered  Broccoli  Relishes 

Swanson  Frozen  Mince  or  Pumpkin  Dessert  Pies** 


*PARTV  CHICKEN  A  LA  QUEEN 


1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 

2  tablespoons  chopped  green  pepper 
1  can  Campbell's  Cream  of  Chicken 

Soup  or  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup 
Va  cup  milk 


1  can  (S-oz.)  Swanson 
Roned  Chicken  or 
1  cup  diced  cooked  chicken 
i'k  cup  chopped  pimiento 
4  slices  toast  or  biscuits 


Melt  hiitifr  ill  ‘■aiicfiian ;  add  green  pepiier,  and  eorik  until 
teniler.  Slir  in  xiiip,  then  milk;  aild  ehieki-n  and  pimiento.  Cook 
over  low  lieat  ahmit  "S  miniile->.  .‘'erve  on  toast  or  biscuits. 

♦’DESSERT  PIES.  Eatdi  package  eonlains  iwo  .i-oz.  individual 
pie',  (.boose  eilber  mince  or  pumpkin  for  llii'  holidays.  ISake  us 
directed.  For  fc'tive  to|>|nng  on  minee  (tie.  Use  this  sim|ilc  frost¬ 
ing:  Hlend  about  1  t'|i.  warm  milk  with  Vi  cup  sifted  confec¬ 
tioners'  sugar,  l  int  with  drop  of  food  coloring,  if  dc'ired.  .‘'iiread 
on  warm,  baked  pii's.  If  dc«ired,  serve  pumpkin  pies  with  cheese 
balls  or  bard  sauce. 


SPECIAL  BOOKLET  OFFER 

If  you  vvoiibl  like  a  variety  of  additional  recipes  using 
^  condeii'ed  soups,  write  lor  your  free  co|)y  of  the  12- 
IZ!  page  ‘'Wonderful  Ways  with  Sou|ts.”  Send  reipiest 

.  on  po'l  card  to  me  at  this  address:  Farolyn  (Campbell, 

Home  Keonomies  I)e|iartment,  Campbell  .Soup  Com¬ 
pany,  .37.1  .Memorial  .Avenue,  Camden  1,  N.  J. 
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Christmas  Miracle 

(Continued  frotii  pafic  11) 

“Slu‘’s  all  liiilit  now,”  lie  said  with 
a  smile  and  a  nod  of  satisfaction  as 
he  pulled  on  his  coat.  “Nothing  to 
woriA  aliont,  lint  I’ll  look  in  a^ain 
tomoirow  vslien  the  roads  are  clear.” 
He  hesitated  at  the  door. 

“Ahont  tli.il  t«  lephoiu‘  call,”  he  .nld- 
ed.  “It  came  thron^h  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.  I  was  on  the  wa\  out.  I’d  have 
heen  ^one  a  ininnte  l.itcr.  I  tried 
to  c.dl  \on  hack  hnt  the  liiK‘  was  ilead.” 

rhe  child  w.is  sleepinn  peacefully. 
The  mother  w.itched  her  a  moment, 
then,  with  tears  of  hap))iness  jtlisten- 
in^  in  hm  e\es,  retniin-d  and  |)nt  the 
C.’hristm.is  candle  hack  in  tin*  wimlow. 
She  started  putting  the  lights  on  the 
(diristmas  tree. 

She  heard  the  door  oi^cn  hehind  her. 
“1  knew  soil'd  m.ike  it,’  she  calli-d 
cheerfully.  “'I’he  doctor  just  left  and  he 
says  «-verythinn  will  he  all  ri^ht.  You 
must  have  passed  him  ou  the  ro.id.” 

She  went  on  trinuuin^  the  tree.  “Did 
vou  h.ivc  much  trouhle  I'cttinj;  to  a 
phoiu'?”  M.uy  asked,  as  sh«‘  turned 
around. 

j.uk  was  starinjf  at  her  in  open-eved 
wiinder.  “lasti-n,  darling',  ”  he  jjasped. 
“1  didn’t  >ict  thromth.  The  car  stalled 
at  the  hottom  of  the  hill.  I’ve  heen 
all  tin-  time  since  j'ettiiif'  hack  throuj'li 
the  drifts.” 

'I'hey  stood  there  lookiiui  at  each 
other  wordlessK.  The  lights  on  tin- 
(Ihristm.is  tree  suddenly  came  on.  .\nd 
the  radio,  which  had  not  been  turned 
ofl,  .seemed  to  answer  their  uus|iok«‘n 
cpii'stion  with  the  refrain— 

“Hark  the  herald  .m^els  sini»— ” 

Mary  and  |ack  never  found  out  that 
the  auj'el  (aid  had  used  was  a  viplaiit 
telephone  operator  who  knew  the  little 
house  on  the  hill  and  had  had  a  hunch 
ahout  the  hre.ithless  interrupted  call. 
Mut  does  that  make  it  any  the  less— 
a  (.'hristmas  miracle':' 


Friendship  Photos'  eicitingly  new  different  Shadowboi 
Prints  with  deep  sunk  embossini  and  soltly  rounded' 
corners  add  subtle  glamour  to  that  treasured  snapshot. 
Prints  are  wallet  sue  ZVi*  s  3Vi*.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

EXTRA  BONUS  —  FREE  WITH  EACH  $2  ORDER 
r  I  6'  PRINCESS  PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENT. 
FRIENDSHIP  PHOTOS,  DEPT.  FS7,  QUINCY  M,  MASS. 


Chrislmas  Around  the  World 


With  lighted  candles, 
torches,  and  stars, 
roast  pig,  rice,  and 
mince  pie,  people 
around  the  world 
celebrate  Christmas. 
While  you  await  a 
jolly  Fellow  named 
(see  9  Across),  Ger¬ 
man  teen-agers  look 
for  Kris  Kringle,  and 
Dutch  teens  dream  of 
St.  Nick. 

Add  some  interna¬ 
tional  spice  to  your 
Christmas  by  filling 
in  the  starred  (*) 
items  in  our  puxile. 

Counting  two 
points  for  each  word, 
you'll  earn  a  perfect 
total  of  120  points  if 
you  fill  in  all  of  the 
60  definitions  correct¬ 
ly- 

The  answers  are  on 
page  SO,  but  don't 
peek  yet! 


ACROSS 


®  1.  .Vnncni.m.s  cat  fried _ on  J.m- 

iiary  (ilh  to  celebrate  ChristmaN. 

5.  Continuing  pain. 

"  9.  _  ClaiLs. 

"ID.  ft  has  iK'come  a  eiistoin  to  cxehanne 
Christmas _ _ 

12.  .Middle,  as  in _ ocean. 

I'i.  Wide-awake. 

15.  Female  sheep. 

17.  (aittiii''  instrument. 

IS.  I’.irts  in  a  pl.iy. 

19.  Short  for  “nothing.” 

*20.  .\hl)reviation  of  “S.iint’  as  in  _ 

N'ieholas. 

21.  Steamship  (alihr.). 

"22.  The  French  child  hopes  he  will  find 

his  wooden  _  filled  with 

sugar  plums. 

25.  l-'lower  which  is  typically  crimson  in 
color. 

27.  North  D.ikota  (ahbr.). 

2S.  FNcTamation  of  surprise. 

29.  Departs. 

*31.  Henry  Yll  is  responsible  for  the 

_ ’s  head  being  a  Christmas  dish. 

34.  .American  League  (n/thr. ). 

35.  Hear  .Admiral  (nh/tr. ). 

*36.  See  49  Across  for  this  Christmas  deli¬ 
cacy  brought  to  the'  U.  S.  from  Eng- 
Lmd. 

®3S.  Stories  are  told  about  the  _ 

wise  men  in  .search  of  the  Savior. 

"43.  It  is  considered  bad  luck  for  the  Yule 
_ to  be  allowed  to  burn  out. 

"44.  Christmas _ is  a  time  for 

families  to  gather  the  world  over. 

"45.  Lighted  candles  syinlroli/.e  Christ  as 
the  “Light  of  the  _ .” 

46.  United  States  Ship  {ahbr.). 

47.  Hesenibling  goblins. 

*49.  Kaisin,  apple,  and  spice  filling  is  used 
in  this  Christmas  pastry. 

51.  Wise. 

52.  Remain. 


DOWN 


1.  Lose  color  and  brightness. 

2.  Opposite  of  “out.” 

*  3.  In  Holland,  the _ -bearer  carries 

a  lantern  in  the  shape  of  a _ 

"  4.  Bright  ring  snrronnding  the  heads  of 
holy  persons  in  paintings. 

5.  Popular  me.isnre  of  land. 

*  6.  It  is  customary  to  feed  the _ 

because  a  meow  on  Christmas  Eve  Ls 
considered  bad  luck. 

7.  Hour  (abbr.). 

H.  The  Garden  of _ 

^  9.  In  m.iny  countries,  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  begins  on  Dec-embe-r _ 

"11.  rhe  .  believe  that  all  dumb 

animals  can  speak  on  Christmas  Eve. 

"12.  In  many  countries  it  is  customary  to 

go  to  midnight - on  Christmas 

Eve. 

14.  Fllevated  (abbr.). 

16.  Otherwise. 

*23.  The  Scandinavians  serve  a  rich  rice 
pudding  with  _  almond. 

24.  Editors  {abbr.). 

25.  Steal. 

26.  F'xpression  of  surprise. 

29.  Open  the  mouth  wide. 

"30.  Source  of  the  Yule  43  Across. 

32.  Got  up. 

"33.  In  Peru,  the  Christ  Child  doll  is  made 
of  _ ,  wool,  or  paper, 

"37.  In  Italy,  fried _ is  a  Christmas 

delicacy. 

*38.  The _ of  the  cherry  tree  is 

placed  in  water  in  Czechoslovakia  by 
the  girl  who  wishes  to  learn  if  she  will 
marry. 

39.  Stone  for  sharpening  razors. 

40.  Railroad  {abbr.). 

41.  Shade  trees. 

42.  Prepare  for  publication.  ' 

43.  TV^  comedy  character. 

48.  Fourth  note  of  the  musical  scale. 

50.  North  America  {abbr.). 

My  score _ 
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Long  First  Look 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

speak,  but  he  said  nuthin^  and  abrupt¬ 
ly  lowered  his  glanee.  But  only  for  a 
moment,  for  then  his  eyes  were  on  her 
again  and  while  she  sat  there,  trapped 
by  his  stare,  the  telephone  rang  a  thiril 
lime.  The  Judge  got  up,  but  Barby 
knew  m  every  nerve  that  this  Hnally 
was  the  porter. 

“Barby.”  Jeff’s  insistent  voiee  made 
her  realize  tliat  he  must  have  ealled 
her  several  times  before.  “Push  your 
hair  up  behind  your  ears  for  a  nnnuie, 
will  you.” 

She  stared  at  him  blankly,  but  then 
the  Judge  called  her  name.  She  rose 
with  meehanical  swiftness,  although  the 
weight  ol  Jeff  s  gaze  was  like  a  de¬ 
mand.  At  the  doorway,  she  paused  to 
turn  and  find  out  once  and  fur  all  what 
he  was  appraising  so  unguardedly.  But 
when  she  met  his  glance,  she  found 
herself  drawing  a  long,  slow  breath 
that  was  like  a  gentle  caress.  Slowly, 
her  hands  rose  in  obedience  to  his  re- 
(piest.  She  was  hardly  aware  of  the 
gesture  because  that  indrawn  breath 
was  now  a  sweet  breathlessness  such 
as  she  had  never  felt  before.  A  sudden 
instinctive  perception  told  her  that 
w  hat  she  was  seeing  in  Jeff  s  eyes  w  as 
her  own  image  magically  transformed. 

ft  dawned  on  her  that  ever  since  she 
had  come  into  the  apartment,  the 
miracle  for  which  she  had  prayed  so 
long  had  been  happening  in  Jeff  s  star- 
struck  eyes.  She  could  actually  feel  the 
sensation  of  her  body  changing  be¬ 
neath  the  outer  sheath.  She  stood  in 
the  doorway,  feeling  taller,  straighter. 
She  raised  her  head  a  little,  but  she 
never  took  her  gaze  from  his  because 
the  sudden  understanding  between 
them  was  too  compelling. 

The  Judge  called  her  name  again, 
and  she  turned  to  him  as  if  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  who  he  was. 

“For  you,”  he  said  with  curiosity  as 
he  handed  her  the  telephone. 

Then  he  stood  there,  for  just  as  he 
couldn’t  bear  anyone  else  to  answer  the 
telephone,  he  couldn’t  bear  a  telephone 
call  that  wasn’t  intended  for  him. 

The  cautious  voice  in  the  receiver, 
however,  was  discreet. 

“Excuse  me.  Miss,”  it  said,  and 
sounded  a  little  worried.  “Is  this  the 
way  you  wanted  it  done'?” 

“It  is,”  she  said  vaguely. 

“Sure  you’re  all.  right.  Miss?”  the 
voice  persisted. 

“Fine,”  she  said,  still  in  her  dream, 
“just  fine.  Thank  you.  Good-by.” 

She  walked  past  the  Judge,  barely 
seeing  him,  drawn  by  the  dining-room 
light.  She  wanted  to  hurry,  but  it  was 
more  delicious  to  walk  deliberately 
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with  a  tall,  .stalely,  slender  stride. 
There  was  so  much  time  ahead  of  her; 
ten  whole  eternal  days. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  Judge  could 
contain  himself  no  longer.  “W’ho  was 
that?”  he  asked,  and  then  added,  “the 
voice  sounded  familiar.” 

“Just  a  porter,”  she  said  without  even 
hearing  herself.  “I  lost  my  wallet  and 
he’s  found  it.  I  never  even  noticed  that 
it  was  gone.” 

She  sat  down,  and  she  knew  that  if 
she  raised  her  eyes  she’d  see  Jeff 
watching  her.  In  another  moment  she’d 


look  up,  but  there  was  no  hurry.  She 
felt  her  cheeks  flush  and  she  knew  that 
the  color  was  making  her  even  prettier 
for  him.  She  was  slightly  dizzy  with 
ecstasy.  She  barely  heard  the  Judge’s 
musing  voice  as  he  worried  about  a 
loose  end. 

“But  if  you  lost  your  wallet.”  the 
Judge  was  saying  in  his  low,  logical 
way,  “how  come  you  were  able  to 
pay  for  the  cab?  .And  how’  ditl  a  total 
stranger  know  that  he  could  find  you 
here?  Barby,  I’m  talking  to  \ou. 
Barby!” 


CHICAGO 


Jg  They  know  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  rink 
skating  is  the  smooth, 
responsive  action  of  the 
skates  themselves.  That’s  why 
they  treasure  Chicago  Roller 
Skates  -  famous  for  perfect 
performance  in  all  sorts  of 
skating  maneuvers.  See  them 
for  yourself,  try  them  on, 
^  take  a  spin  around  the 
*  floor.  The  thrill  you  feel  will 
convince  you  there’s  more  fun 
.  .  .  and  more  natural  rhythm 
...  to  be  had  on 
Chicago  Roller  Skates. 


SEND  FOR 

SKATING  SKILLS 
BOOKLET 


ttnd  m*  "Skating  Skillt**  bookltt,  ft«turing 
"S*cr«tt  of  Roiltr  Skating.**  I  tncloM  10^  to  covor 
pottago  and  handling. 


Send  for  ’’Skalinc  SkilK"  hnoklat.  only  lOf 
for  poNtsf*  snii  K«niliina  ll'<i  fun  to  rvad 
and  you  will  f«i  «uma  fooil  nlaa*  fnim  il. 


Nam* 


Add'aaa 


CHICAGO  ROLLER  SKATE  COMPANY 
404- 1  WEST  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO  24,  111. 


HIncrr  Varutiin  ('Iraiirr  Dlrltlon 


THREE-MINUTE  DECORATING  MAGIC; 
Cut  out  Christmas  motifs  from  brown 
wrapping  paper  and  tape  securely  to 
window.  Fill  paint-spray  attachment  of 
your  vacuum  cleaner  with  a  mixture  of 
one  cup  Linit  starch,  one  cup  warm 
water,  a  tablespoon  of  soap  flakes. 
Spray  on  cut-out  areas.  Remove  spray 
attachment,  and  use  vacuum  tube  to 
blow  designs  dry  (about  a  minute). 
Then  lift  off  stencil  paper. 
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inch  photos  on 
finish  paper.  Money  back 
guaranlaa.  60  for  $3.00,  100 
for  S3.00. 

BEAUTITONEjt)  PHOTO 
Dapt.  34  Croon  Bay,  Wis. 


lEil  MffDOlHS  CATALOfi 


Everything  for  tha  Wadding  &  RocaplionI 
Invitations  a  Gifts  for  tha  bridal  party 
Tobla  decorations  •  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personalised  items. 

iLAINE  CREATIONS 

^  Box  *24  Dapt.  E-284 
X  Chicago  42,  III. 


cheering  squad 


Jean  Wood,  at  left,  and  Olga  Papuha 


Kathleen  Custy 


CO-ED  cheers  for  three  talented 
young  sewing  experts  who  out- 
stitched  thou.sands  of  their  contempo¬ 
raries  to  win  national  sewing  contests 
this  year.  They  are  Jean  Wood,  11,  and 
Olga  Papuha,  17,  grand  prize  winners 
in  the  Singer  Young  Stylemaker  Con¬ 
test;  and  Kathleen  Custy,  12,  the  young¬ 
est  National  Grange  Sewing  Contest 
winner. 

•  Singer’s  ’Tween  Division  winner, 
Jean  Wood,  a  student  at  PS  122,  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  entered  the 
contest  to  learn  how  to  sew  better  be¬ 
cause  “It  makes  me  feel  nice  to  wear 
something  pretty.’’ 

lean’s  idea  of  “something  pretty’’  is 
a  trimly  tailored  jumper  and  jaeket  of 
black-and-white  hounds  tooth  check 
which  won  her  a  grand  prize  of  .$400 
and  a  one-week  historical  tour  of  the 
United  States  for  herself  and  her  par¬ 
ents. 

The  sixth  grader’s  winning  outfit, 
made  from  materials  costing  about 
$10.88,  includes  a  jumper  with  pleated 
skirt,  a  matching  jacket  trimmed  with 
black  bias  braid,  and  a  white  broad¬ 
cloth  blou.se.  She  selected  the  pattern 
beeause  she  thought  the  outfit  would 
look  nice  on  her. 

Besides  sewing,  Jean  likes  to  read, 
collects  dolls  and  stamps.  To  earn 
spending  money,  she  heljis  hcT  mother 
with  housework,  jean  takes  her  school 
work  seriously  and  is  saving  her  prize 
money  to  further  her  education. 

•  A  dress  and  jacket  of  white  bro¬ 
cade  won  Singer’s  Teen  Division  grand 
prize  for  Olga  Papuha,  a  senior  at  St. 
Michael’s  High  Scliool,  New  York  City. 
Olga  selected  the  pattern  for  a  sleeve¬ 
less  sheath  dress  topped  by  a  short 
fitted  jacket  because  “I’ve  alwa\  s  want¬ 
ed  a  brocade  dress,  and  felt  this  pattern 
would  be  most  suitable  for  the  material 
and  my  figure.” 


Olga  invested  $20  and  a  lot  of  time 
and  skill  in  her  broeade  outfit,  for  which 
she  was  awarded  $600  and  a  one-week 
trip  to  our  nation’s  historical  sites  for 
herself  and  her  parents. 

Sewing  is  Olga’s  favorite  hobby  be¬ 
cause  she  enjoys  the  creative  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  making  “.something  different.” 
She  makes  dres.ses  for  her  mother  as 
well  as  for  herself.  Olga  plans  to  in¬ 
vest  her  $600  cash  prize  in  her  future— 
the  establishment  of  a  small  sewing 
shop. 

•  Eighth  gr.ider  Kathleen  Custy  be¬ 
gan  entering  Cr.mge  sewing  contests 
sever.il  years  ago  when  she  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  \’ictory  Juvenile 
Grange  in  her  hometown,  Aurora,  Colo¬ 
rado.  Two  of  her  creations,  shorty  paja¬ 
mas  and  a  cotton  dress,  won  Grange 
prizes  at  the  state  level. 

This  year,  Kathleen  was  old  enough 
to  try  her  luck  in  the  National  Grange 
Sew  ing  Clontest.  Her  entry  was  a  sleeve¬ 
less  dress  of  white  cotton  with  a  blue 
print,  banded  by  a  cummerbund  of  red 
polished  cotton,  and  topped  with  a 
jacket  of  blue  cotton  with  a  white  print. 

“1  was  really  surprised  when  I  W'on  a 
portable  typewriter  and  five  silver  dol¬ 
lars  at  Cailorado  State  judging,”  Kath¬ 
leen  says,  “but  I  never  even  dreamed 
that  I’d  win  at  National!”  Kathleen’s 
natioii.il  prize  was  a  G.E.  portable  dish¬ 
washer. 

Kathleen’s  favorite  subjects  in  school 
are  history  and  music.  She  sings  with 
school  groups  and  is  a  cheerleader.  Her 
hobbies  are  sewing  and  dancing.  In 
addition  to  her  Grange  activities,  Kath¬ 
leen  is  active  in  4-H  work.  She  has 
won  ribbons  for  .sewing  and  cooking. 

Her  future?  “After  I  finish  high  school, 
I  hope  to  go  to  college  and  study  to 
be  a  teacher,”  Kathleen  dreams,  “be¬ 
cause  1  think  good  teachers  can  do  a 
lot  toward  building  a  better  America.” 
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What’s  radiant  as  a  rainbow?  Soft  as  a  purr?  The  envy  of 
all  the  other  girls?  It’s  the  fabulous  sweater  you  knit 
yourself  of  luscious  pure  wool  yarn'  And,  being  wool, 
your  sweater  will  stay  beautiful  for  years.  Wool’s 
unique  crimp  ...  its  remarkable  resilience  .  .  .  keep 
textures  rich  and  fluffy,  safeguard  shape.  Join 
the  fun  this  winter— and  knit  your  way  to 
fashion  with  fine  American-made  wool  yarn. 

For  knitting  instructions  on  fashions  shown,  write  i 

The  Wool  Bureau,  360  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17.  I 

Please  include  stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  ' 

Sponsored  by  American  Sheep  Producers  Counctl. 
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Brer  Rabbit 

OtEfN  lAlil 


MOLASSES  FILLED  COOKIES 


>/2  cup  soft  shortening  3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

V)  cup  sugar  V2  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg  1  teaspoon  ginger 

%  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  >/>  teaspoon  cinnamon 
2%  cup  sifted  flour  1  cup  mincemeat 

Cream  shortening  with  sugar,  add  egg  and  molasses,  beat 
well.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  piowder,  salt,  ginger,  cinnamon. 
Add  flour  mixture;  beat  well.  Wrap  in  waxed  paper;  chill. 

Roll  out  Vk  inch  thick  on  lightly  floured  board.  Cut  dough 
with  round  cookie  cutter  about  2  inches  in  diameter.  On  bottom 
part  of  cookie,  place  about  1  teaspoon  of  filling,  with  a  little  of 
the  liquid  portion.  Slash  top  of  cookie  to  about  ‘/i  inch  from 
sides.  Pull  back  and  place  over  bottom  part  and  filling.  Bake 
at  375  F.  for  10  minutes.  Makes  3  dozen  filled  cookies. 


MOLASSES  SUGAR  COOKIES 


cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 
Vi  cup  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses 

1  egg 

2  teaspoons  baking  soda 


2  cups  sifted  all-purpose 
flour 

1/2  teaspoon  cloves 
V2  teaspoon  ginger 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 


Melt  shortening  in  a  three-  or  four  quart  saucepan  over  low 
heat.  Remove  from  heat;  allow  to  cool.  Then  add  sugar, 
molasses  and  egg;  beat  well.  Sift  together  flour,  soda,  cloves, 
ginger,  cinnamon  and  salt;  add  these  to  first  mixture.  Mix  well 
and  chill  thoroughly.  Form  in  one-inch  balls;  roll  in  granulated 
sugar  and  place  on  greased  cookie  sheets  two  inches  apart. 
Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven.  375°  F.,  eight  to  ten  minutes. 
Makes  about  4  dozen  sugar  cookies. 


_ I  I _ 

Make  it  a  habit  to  bake  with  Brer  Rabbit 


2  wonderful  cookies  for  a  mother  and  daughter 
to  bake  on  a  wintry  day!  *  _ 


MOTHER  uses  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  to  make  ari 
easy  filled  cookie! 


DAUGHTER  uses 

Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 

to  make  an  easy  sugar  cookie! 


New  idea  from  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 


